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BICYCLE RIDING IS A PLEASURE 


That you have never fully enjoyed until 
you have used the 


Berkey Spring Seat Post 


BALL BEARING— 


__ THERE'S With or Without Internal Expander 
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It increases the pleasure as well as the comfort 
of bicycling by absolutely preventing all jar and 
vibration when riding. You can ride over rough 
roads or badly paved streets with perfect com- 
 JELEL fort. Itis highly recommended by physicians as 
. completely overcoming the objections often 
raised to cycling. It pays for itself many times in 
a single season, by saving wear and tear on your 
wheel. Being constructed with ball bearings, it 
can neither work loose nor get out of order. It 
practically converts your bicycle into one having 
the advantages of a Cushion Frame Bicycke, at 
a small cost. Made to fit any bicycle, old or 
new, and of varying tensions to suit all weights 
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Mopet “ B” Post. of riders. 


Your Money 
Returned if not Satisfied 


Nearly all first-class bicycle 
makers give you option of 
this post. Insist upon it 


If dealer refuses to equip your wheel with the Berkey 
Spring Post send us his name and $2.00, giving also 
diameter of seat post now on your wheel, how fastened 
in frame, and vour weight, and we will send you one, 
express prepaid. Try it for thirty days, and if not en- 
tirely satisfactory in every way, return it at our ex- 
pense, and we will refund your money. 


Sead for Booklet, Free, ‘ Doubles the 
Pleasure of Cycling.”’ 


BERKEY SPRING SEAT POST COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Move “C” Post. 

















COURT REPORTERS 
make $10 to $25 a day. Shorthand reporters who handle 
the reports of great trials, conventions or public meetings 
are among the best paid men and women in the world. 
The salaries paid to the reporters of debates in the national 
House of Representatives are the same as those paid to 
Congressmen—$5000 a year. Thousands of Judges, hundreds 
of Representatives and Senators, a good many Governors 
and several Presidents of the United States were once 
reporters and used the acquaintance thus gained to help 
them to greatness. 


“Can Shorthand be Taught by Mail?” 


Thousands of successful graduates everywhere answer that question. 

Other thousands of satisfied employers of those graduates answer that question. 

Your own common-sense should answer that question. 

You know thatSyou must put your work upon paper when you get into the business. 

You know that your lessons must be in writing if you give all of your time in your local “ School.” 

You know that you can do our work in the evening_without interfering with your present position. 

You know that the U.S. mails will carry your lessons between our office and your room just as 
easily as you can carry them from your seat to the “teacher’s ”’ desk. 

You know that we must understand more about the real, practical part of the business because we 
do more shorthand work (reporting and office work) than any other concern in the world. 

Now write to us and ask us totell you about our plan for teaching you the business by mail. We'll 
send copies of letters from graduates and their employers. 


MANHATTAN REPORTING CO., Suite 9, 150 Nassau St., New York 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES 


make from $1000 to $5000 a year. Resolve to be a 
$5000 a year man or woman. When you are capable 
of earning such a salary, you will not find any 
difficulty in securing employment. There are many 
such places waiting right now for some one 
who can fill them. What you want is a practi- 
cal knowledge of the business—not theory. We 
teach you the business. We know exactly what you 
need to make you successful. We know just what 
employers want and we fit you to fill the best posi- 
tions and draw the highest salaries. 
































EVERYTHING FORTHE GARDEN 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—190 pages— ‘700 
engravings —6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we 
make the following liberal offer: ; 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send free of 
charge, our famous 50-cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one 
packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering ; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering ; 
Asters, Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order of 
goods selected from Catalogue to the amount ef $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


» 35 and 37 Cortlandt Street NEW YORK 














CATALOGTE 


Sas — —_——_——— 


FRENCH—GERMAN-—SPANISH 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through Our Language 


"PHONE METHOD 


AND MARVELOUS SPEAKING RECORDS 


The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry is the latest and 
best work of Dr. R. S. Resenthal, author of the Meisterschaft System. Any 
person can, at his own home, Without a Teacher, in spare moments, acquire 





or hallway. 


Brilliant. 
Steady. 












The ideal light for every 
purpose; for the parlor, library, 
music room, dining room 








known, Made in many hand- 
some patterns costing from $5 to $50. 
Booklet, illustrating and describing the 
various styles of Welsbach Lamps, with prices, 
will be mailed free upon request. Address 


WELSBACH COMPANY, Factories { GLOUCESTER, N. J. 


Lamp 










Burns any kind of 
gas and produces abso- 
lutely the best artificial light 




















conversational fluency iu Spanish, trench or German. P 
must be heard in order to be imitated. This problem we have solved. 
All eur records are Masters, and are made by a New and Marvelous Process, 
which is used and controlled solely by us, aud enables us to supply the most 
Perfeet and Distinet records ever put on the market —a quality simply impos- 
sible to produce by other methods and heretofore considered impossible to 
attain. They are unexecelled for Purity of Utterance and free from the metallic 
harshness characteristic of the common phonograph. Each word or sentence 
can be repeated on the ’Phone thousands of times. Send for free booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 13 B, Park Row, New York 








‘Individual Communion 


Sen‘ f i 
Outits Seen temas 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 104, Rochester, N. Y. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broalway, 
Send for Price Lists. 








LETTERS 








AUTOGRAPH | Of Famous Persons ‘shi, 


New York. 


Moving Picture Machines 


STEREOPTICONS Yor can make BIG 


ing the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
Start you, arog 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply 
Catalog and’ special 
offer fully explains 
everything, sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
Dearbern Street, Department L, Chicago, Ill. 





SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement 
wri any 


ting teaches : 

one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy'tolearn. Aids toa better position. 88 

ssons 25 cents. These complete lessons and 
in addition’newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, with a year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Peaman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





KITCHEN CABINETS From 





id Furniture. 





We will save you money on Kitchen Cabi 
Buy direct from factory and save dealer's profit 





FREE J 





THE QUEEN HYGIENIC $9 50 UP 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. They are worth three closets. Save 

time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have convenient receptacles for all baking 

utensils, cereal products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20 styles in various 

sizes, ranging in prices from $2.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catalogue. 
and i h 








TO-DAY. 





ADDRESS IN FULL The Queen Cabinet Co., Dept. L 17— 232 to 236 Fifth Av., Chicago, Ill. 


BURPER’S SEEDS sis. 22 sSacc 


If you want the choicest vegetables or most beauti- 
ful flowers you should read BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1902—so well known as the 
“Leading American Seed Catalogue.” It is mailed FREE to all. Better send your address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
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To Young Men Beginning Business 


ROBERT L. MASON "01 + 
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I—Concerning Telegraphy—By Albert B. Chandler 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, Postal Telegraph Cable Company 


HE telegraph business is unique among 
the important industries of the world. In 
itself it offers comparatively few of the 
great prizes obtainable in other impor- 
tant lines of business. On the other hand, 
it seems to furnish better opportunities 
for promotion to responsible positions in 
the world’s affairs than is true of almost 
any other employment. This appears to 
be proved by the fact that a large number 
of one-time telegraphers are now leaders 
in finance, commerce, manufactures and 
railway service. Andrew Carnegie was a 
telegraph operator; and Sir William Van 
Horne, builder of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway; Mr. Hughitt, President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway; Mr. 
Earling, President of the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway Company; Mr. Oakes, 
former President of the Northern Pacific, 

and many others occupying positions of great importance 

and responsibility were telegraph operators. Even Wall 

Street has among its prominent men quite a number who 

began their business life at the telegraph key. 

It is not mere chance that has pushed these telegraphers to 
the front. Their progress has been due in a large measure 
to their early connection with the telegraph business. Tele- 
graphy sharpens the wits. No one becomes a skillful, accu- 
rate and rapid sender and receiver of messages who is not 
mentally alert. The service tones the mind and quickens 
the faculties; but the reason for the success of so many tele- 
graphers is not due wholly to this phase of the business. It is 
to be found mainly in the opportunities offered telegraphers 
to get in close touch with men who carry the burden of exten- 
sive and important business. 

Vast establishments like those in the principal stock 
yards of the country, the steel companies, and many 
other manufacturing concerns are provided with a tele- 
graph department within their own works. Many bank- 
ers and brokers in Wall Street, and other large commercial 
houses, are similarly equipped, and the chief officers of rail- 
way companies have constantly at their command the most 
skillful operators they can find for the handling of dis- 
patches. It is natural that operators so employed should be 
brought in close relations with their chiefs. Business of the 
most confidential character is intrusted to them. They have 
many opportunities for improving their skill, industry, alert- 
ness and loyalty. In many cases but a small part of their 
time is occupied in the actual transmission of messages, and 
if, instead of folding their hands in idleness when not at 
work at the key, they show a disposition to be helpful in every 
practicable way, they soon become almost invaluable in other 
confidential service, and thus have frequent opportunities to 
show their fitness for the conduct of other business than that 
of the mere handling of dispatches; so that when promotions 
are to be made, and the chief is looking about for some one 
upon whom he can rely, the telegraph operator at his side 
not infrequently is given the opportunity to try. When he 
measures up to the new responsibility it is very likely to 
prove a stepping-stone to still higher duties. 





Mr. Albert B. Chandler 
PHOTO. BY 
L. ALMAN & CO., N.Y. 


The Most Direct Road to Promotion 


I am sometimes asked what feature of the telegraph service 
is most likely to bring promotion, and what course should be 
pursued in order to secure the most rapid advancement, and 
as to my own experience. Some operators attach special 
importance to very rapid transmission. Others study and 
practice to make clear and accurate copy, while others devote 
most of their time and attention to the electrical, mechanical 
and scientific features of the business. Though all of these 
are important, and all should be sought for with persistent 
diligence, none of them is certain to lead to any consider- 
able advancement without other qualifications. Continuous 


industry, a disposition to be helpful in every pfacticable 
direction, and especially the exercise of good judgment, 
sound sense and discretion in the ordinary handling of busi- 
ness —and particularly in the midst of trying circumstances 
—are characteristics that should be aimed at by all 
employees in the telegraph service who are ambitious (as all 
should be) to improve their condition, and render the most 
useful service of which they are capable. The man who con- 
tents himself with doing what he thinks is his duty in a 
purely perfunctory way, taking care that he does not per- 
form extra service except for extra pay, soon finds his place; 
and it will not be a place at the front, even though he 
may be skillful within the limits which he assigns himself. 
It seems strange that so plain a truth should not be well 
understood by every intelligent person, but it does not seem 
to be so. There are many persons of that sort, and they are 
among those who wonder why some one else is preferred 
before them when opportunity for promotion occurs. 

In my own case I came to be a telegraph operator in the 
country town where I was born through having learned type- 
setting in the intervals of school, which brought me into occa- 
sional service in a book store in which the local telegraph 
office was situated. Just past my eighteenth year I was made 
manager of a commercial telegraph office of some importance. 
Most of the work was in the interest of two railway compa- 
nies. I devoted myself very constantly to the various duties 
of the office, and was soon promoted to a place with the 
superintendent of one of the railways. I had cultivated a 
clear style of penmanship, which is an important essential 
both for operating and clerical service, and the aid I ren- 
dered in the making up of pay-rolls and other work not 
strictly within my own province evidently attracted the atten- 
tion of my superiors—as voluntary work done outside of 
regular duties is likely to do—and within a few months I 
was appointed to the agency of an important station. From 
this time forward, although my progress has not been remark- 
able, especially by comparison with that made by many 
others, it has been continuous. 


4 Good Business to Get Out Of 


In the nature of things there can be no very great reward 
for those who enter telegraph service and remain in it. 
Although the business itself is extensive, there are no posi- 
tions connected with it that compare in point of emolument 
with the higher positions in many of the great railways, 
insurance companies and banking institutions, manufactur- 
ing establishments, and some other kinds of business. But 
the telegraph industry is loyal to its own, and such advance- 
ment as it has to offer goes almost exclusively to those who 
graduate from the key. 

Most operators are trained’ in telegraph offices, usually 
beginning as messengers, and picking up operating by close 
attention to, and growing familiarity with, it. Hardly any 
other business prepares a young man or a young woman 
from seventeen to twenty-five years of age actually to earn as 
good pay as is realized from first-class operating service. 
But many have attained at twenty-five years all the skill that 
they ever acquire, and perform as valuable service, as oper- 
ators only, as they are able to render in later years. The pay 
in advanced places is fair, and the work offers a reasonable 
future, but there can be no salaries in it such as are paid to 
a comparatively small number of persons in the employments 
that I have mentioned. Almost every office manager and 
nearly all the higher officials of the telegraph companies are 
telegraph operators. 

The keenest intelligence is needed in the telegraph service. 
The educated man has a much better chance for promotion 
than the uneducated man. The college graduate, if he has 
in him the right sort of material, has greater possibilities of 
promotion than the man who is not a college graduate. But 
he must be the right sort of a college man. The average 
young man, who seeks a higher education merely for the 
polish that it gives him, is not so likely to develop a high 


degree of usefulness as the boy who enters business early in 
life, and devotes the four years that the other man spends in 
going through the university to active practical work. No 
man in this world can get too much genuine education — nor 
enough, for that matter — but with the opportunities afforded 
to-day a man may pick up all the education that he needs 
to obtain from books, at the same time that he is at work 
earning a living, if he will devote himself earnestly to it. 
Few men who are fitted {for places at the front are seriously 
injured in their prospects if they have failed to secure a col- 
lege training. They will succeed just the same. 


Telegraphy Not a Widening Field 


In the telegraph field there are only two considerable 
companies in this country, and the nature of the busi- 
ness is such that there are not likely to be more. These 
companies are doing business now at rates that bar new- 
comers absolutely from all reasonable motive for further 
competition. Therefore there is little prospect that the 
field for executive men in telegraphy will be greatly enlarged. 
On the other hand, the conditions are such that it may, in the 
future, be restricted. The advent of the telephone practically 
cut off the growth of short-distance business, and, though 
there has been a considerable and steady growth in the num- 
ber of messages transmitted from year to year, it has not been 
in proportion to the growth of the country and the growth of 
many other enterprises. Nor has anything likethe ratio been 
maintained that formerly existed. The last annual report of 
the Western Union Company shows that the total number of 
messages sent in the year 1891 was fifty-nine millions, and for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1901, it was sixty-five and a 
half millions, a gain of only six and a half millions in ten 
years. Previous to that time the company gained more than 
half that number of messages in single years. The Postal 
Company’s service advanced from seven million messages to 
nearly seventeen millions within the same period. But, 
though this progress was satisfactory from our standpoint, it 
did not bring the whole increase up to the level formerly 
maintained in the growth of the number of telegraphic mes- 
sages transmitted. Itshows that the expansion of the past is 
not likely to be relatively duplicated in the future, although 
there will almost certainly be a continuous and steady increase 
in the total number of messages sent. This is one of the fac- 
tors that restricts the business opportunity in telegraphy, and 
makes it impracticable to get in that field an assurance of 
such reward as is to be found in some other kinds of business. 
We cannot expect an expansion of business through the mak- 
ing of lower rates, for the messages now carried are at rates 
that will not admit of reduction. It is only by the closest 
management and most careful attention to every detail that 
the companies now in the field are able to clear dividends of 
four per cent. and five per cent. for their stockholders. This 
is realized by the persons who control the two companies, 
and, though the competition for business is as keen as it 
ever was, the ‘‘ opposition’’ that meant the cutting of rates 
has gone, as I believe, never to come again. 

Competition there. will, no doubt, always be in the tele- 
graph field while control is in private hands, but not of the 
wasteful and destructive character. The ideal situation, from 
the standpoint of ownership, would be the existence of one 
service only, but this has been proved impracticable, and 
will almost certainly remain so unless Government ownership 
comes. The people will not submit to having all their tele- 
graph facilities in the hands of one private corporation. This 
has been proved again and again. Every time that enter- 
prising financiers and promoters have got all the smaller and 
competing telegraph companies ‘‘tied up in a bag,’’ as has 
been supposed, in a comparatively short time a new com- 
petitor has sprung up to share the field. 

In several instances these new companies were started 
merely for purposes of piracy—to do the most harm in the 
shortest time — merely to sell out their mischief-making prop- 
erties. After severai concerns of this kind had been put 


into operation and absorbed at excessive cost, the people who 
had their money invested in the legitimate telegraph proper- 
ties perceived the wisdom of adopting measures to prevent 
unnecessary and inevitable waste, such as must follow rate 
cutting, rebating and the like ruinous methods. Private com- 
petition cannot bring the rates any lower. As it is, the tele- 
graph business in America to-day is being carried at as low 
rates as prevail in Europe, where Government control is gen- 
eral. It is true that the rate per message in England and in 
Germany, and in other parts of the continent, is less than it 
is here. But all words transmitted are counted and charged 
for, while here the date, address, and signature are free. 

It has been well ascertained that here the ten words which 
form the basis of our messages do not constitute quite one- 
half of the number of words carried, when the date, the 
address and the signature are counted. With these included 
the length of the average message is over twenty words. For 
long-distance messages our rates here are lower than they 
are in Europe. We send a message over fifteen hundred 
miles for sixty cents. Abroad, to cover the same distance 
involves a much greater charge. The countries there are so 
small that in transmitting a message over long distances it is 
necessary to pass over the lines of from three to half a dozen 
Governments, each of which exacts its full toll. 

Our own Government, should it take the telegraph lines, 
would be at a considerable advantage over private corpora- 
tions. It would be no great matter for the Government to 
establish a greater uniformity of rates, and to fix tolls on a 
basis so low as to be impossible of attainment by a private 
corporation. The idea of a flat rate, regardless of distance 
and other conditions, such as now prevails on letter postage, 
it would probably never be able to carry out; but it is quite 
conceivable that the Government could reduce the classifica- 
tions to, say, four or five, on which it might perhaps fix a mini- 
mum rate of fifteen cents and a maximum rate of fifty cents for 
ten words, though we have no data by which any definite fig- 
ures can be laid down. The Government could economize in 
many ways that are not open to a private corporation. It 
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could wipe out the item of taxation which, in many places, is 
now most burdensome and unreasonable. It could have the 
right-of-way everywhere at little or no cost, whereas the pri- 
vate corporation must pay dearly for such rights. The Gov- 
ernment could use the post-offices for telegraph stations, thus 
avoiding large expenditures for rental. Having no competi- 
tion it could materially reduce the number of offices without 
bringing any hardship on the people. 

As an example of what could be done by the Government in 
this direction, I may mention the island of Manhattan for 
illustration. There the Postal Telegraph Company main- 
tains a hundred offices; the Western Union probably main- 
tains twice as many. That means that rent must be paid for 
three hundred offices, that three hundred office managers 
must be engaged, and many other employees maintained. 
The same amount of business could be easily done in a much 
smaller number of offices without occasioning inconvenience 
to the public. The Government would have to earn no divi- 
dend on the invested capital if the business should be carried 
on as the post-office business is, and claims for damages 
would probably be treated as they are by the telegraph 
administrations in Europe —that is, they would not be recog- 
nized, and no responsibility in money would be assumed. 

It has often been asserted that the reason telegraph rates 
cannot be further reduced by the companies is that they are 
compelled to earn dividends on ‘‘ watered’’ stock. However 
true this may have been in the past, it is not true now. 
Neither the Government nor any other agency could replace 
the existing telegraph lines, equipment and all that pertains 
to them, for a less sum than is represented by their outstand- 
ing securities, and it would take many years to do the work. 
I doubt whether Government administration could or would 
provide as efficient service as that which the public is now 
enjoying. The people who work for the telegraph companies 
hold their positions on merit only. It is questionable whether 
employees who depend upon political influence would do as 
well. The fear of increasing political patronage, the fear 
that under Government control the telegraphs would not be 
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managed for the benefit of the whole people, has undoubtedly 
been and still is a strong reason in the minds of many why 
Government ownership of the telegraph lines is undesirable. 

Whether the telegraph service passes under public control 
or remains as it is to-day, its future development is certain to 
be very great. Though telephony has reduced the growth of 
short-distance business, the long-distance business is not 
likely to be unfavorably affected. In many cases the long- 
distance telephone has tncreased long-distance telegraphy. 

Under Government control, telegraph business would prob- 
ably be increased, and so would the demand for experts in 
the business. Economizing as it could, the Government 
would almost of necessity reduce the present tolls, and thus 
stimulate an increased use of telegraph facilities. People 
would learn to use the telegraph wires almost as freely as 
they use the mails now. This would necessitate extensive 
construction, as the telegraph wires are now practically carry- 
ing all the business their capacity permits. When the great 
equipment in existence to-day is considered, such a condition 
means something. The two companies in the United States 
have about 220,000 miles of poles and cables and 1,100,000 
miles of wire. There were sent over these wires last year 
eighty-two million messages at an average cost of about thirty 
cents to the sender. Such figures as these show the enor- 
mous industry that we possess to-day in telegraphy and the 
assurance that it holds out for, at least, a moderately success- 
ful career to those who enter its service. That this future is 
appreciated is made evident by the superior class of persons 
who are being attracted to the business. I believe it is not 
too much to say that, as a whole, the considerable army of 
telegraph employees is the equal, if not the superior, in point 
of morality, intelligence and good citizenship, of any body of 
men in any other pursuit. 

The telegraph industry is now on a clean business basis. 
It has been thoroughly systematized. It is divided into 
departments as other great industries are divided, and it is 
carried on with economy, energy, and, on the whole, with 
commendable efficiency. 


Her Undoubted Right—sy Lloyd Osbourne 


““Tt was low,’’ I said. ‘‘It was inexcusable. It 
was acting like a cad!’’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Houseman,” she said, ‘“‘ you don’t know what a 
comfort it is to speak to you about it. You can understand: 
you are—a gentleman; it’s the sort of thing I couldn’t tell 
my brother, you know—or any of them.”’ 

‘‘They’d be sure to make a row or something,’’ I said; 
‘* want to punch his head or do him up generally.’’ 

‘* That’s just it!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ They take everything 
so hard. They’d overdo it and only get me talked about!’’ 
‘Which would only be punishing yourself,’’ I remarked. 

‘* A girl is so helpless,’’ she said. 

‘*T don’t see why you ever gave it to him,’”’ I said. 

‘Of course, I was silly,’’ she returned. ‘‘ It was all my 
fault for trusting him—for thinking him—well, a mag like 
you, Mr. Houseman. It happened when we were all off on a 
riding party together, at a place where we camped and pic- 
nicked, you know.’”’ 

“* You probably thought him nicer than he was,’’ I said. 

**T really did like him pretty well,’’ she said. ‘‘ He had 
suck nice eyes, and he rode beautifully, and he was so mind- 
ful of all those little things that count so much with a girl — 
little attentions, you know, and all that. I could feel he 
wasn’t quite the right thing —that he was a bit forward—the 
sort of man that kisses girls in tunnels, you know ——”’ 

‘* Well, go on,’”’ I said, as Miss Martin hesitated and gazed 
at the golfers dotted here and there on the distant green. 

‘“*Have you ever met any one,’’ she began at last, ‘‘a 
stranger, you know — who seemed to sweep you off your feet, 
Mr. Houseman— who seemed in himself a sort of answer to 
all one’s longings and heartaches? I can’t express it, you 
know —I dare say it’s all very childish and stupid—but did 
you ever feel that way toward a person? ”’ 

‘* Now that you mention it,’’ I said, ‘‘I felt just such a 
sensation —a sort of shiver, isn't it? — when I was introduced 
to you this morning.”’ 

She gave me a heavenly smile. 

‘* Now, I am sorry I ever spoke to you about Mr. Skirving.”’ 

‘* Oh, don’t say that! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*A compliment at the wrong time is like a slap in the 
face,’’ sheobserved. ‘‘ I was just going to tell you something 
awfully intimate and indiscreet—a little peep, you know, 
into a very little-known place, a girl’s heart of hearts! I 
fancied you were different from the rest of them. It’s so dis- 
appointing! ’’ 

“To find I’m not?’’ I said. 

‘The most dangerous kind of man,’’ she went on, 
one that looks interested and lets us do the talking.”’ 

‘* Like Mr. Skirving?’’ I ventured. 

“Not at all like Mr. Skirving,’’ she said. ‘‘In the five 
hours I was with him he did everything in the world that 
I detest. He bragged about himself, about the women who 
were in love with him, about the heaps of money he had 
made, about his friends, his horses —even his dog was a better 
dog than any one else’s dog. He looked round the entire 
horizon and saw nothing but —himself !’’ 

‘* And vou, I suppose,’ I said. 

** T saw nothing but Skirving, either!’’ she exclaimed with 
a little laugh. ‘‘ The man’s egoism fairly fascinated me. I 
knew he was a bounder; I resented every word he said to me 
—and yet! - 


We it perfectly horrid of him?’’ she said. 
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“*T’m going to be dangerous and say nothing,’’ I remarked 
as she looked at me. 


‘* Oh, how I hate him! ’’ she broke out. ‘‘ And how I hate 
myself!’’ 

‘* How can you hate anything so pretty and socharming?’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether you mean him or me,”’’ she said. 

“‘T certainly didn’t mean him,’’ I returned. 

‘*T never even gave him the little photograph,’’ she said. 
‘*T happened to show it to him, that was all. Before I knew 
what he was doing he had stuck it in his watch.’’ 

‘* You ought to have made him give it back,’’ I said. 
think it was an awful impertinence.’’ 

‘fI thought so, too,’’ she said, ‘‘ and I even told him so. 
But then he wanted to hold my hand, and that sort of changed 
the conversation.’’ 

‘*T hope you didn’t let him do ¢ha?,’’ I said. 

‘*T should think not! ’’ she returned. 

‘*You ought to have spoken to some of the men of the 
party,’’ I said. 

‘*T might have done that,’’ she returned. ‘‘ It’sa pity now 
I didn’t. I thought of it at the time—but the awful thing 
was, Mr. Houseman —I hardly dare confess it to myself — but 
I was pleased.”’ 

““You’ve surely changed your mind since!’’ I ejaculated. 

‘I'd give my diamond bracelet to have it back,’’ she said 
solemnly; ‘‘and if you knew what that diamond bracelet 
meant to me— but nobody —no man—could realize it.’’ 

‘* How long ago did it happen?’’ I inquired. 

‘Tuesday week,’’ she said. ‘‘ Ten days ago!”’ 

‘* And you’ve never seen him since?’’ I went on. 

‘* That was one of the things that surprised me so much,’’ 
she said. ‘‘When you have been paid a tremendous lot of 
attention, and you’ve had to refuse, all in the same afternoon, 
a polo pony and a prize bull-pup, and a spirit-flask with the 
Skirving crest, and a gold cigarette case with the Skirving 
crest, and a gold match-box with the Skirving crest, and a 
plated sandwich-box with the Skirving crest—well, you 
naturally expect to see something next day 

“* Of Skirving,’’ I said, filling up the pause. 

“* Of course, I didn’t care,’’ she went on. ‘‘I was really 
almost thankful. The man had a dreadful fascination for me. 

But, as I said, I was surprised.’’ 

on ‘How did you hear he had been showing your picture in 
those places?’’ I asked. 

‘* Charley Hopper told me,’’ she replied. 

“* Charley Hopper,’’ I repeated. ‘*‘ Do you mean the chap 
with the long hair and the crushed collar who pretends to 
drink absinthe at the Country Club?”’ 

** Yes,’’ she said. 

“* He always reminds me of one of those things that scurry 
out of sight when you turn over a log,’’ I said. 

‘It’s being decadent, you know,’’ she said. ‘“‘ At least, 
trying to be decadent. He can’t live down the fact that he 
supports his widowed mother and is paying to get his brother 
through college—it’s awfully hard on Charley! Weil, it was 
he who came and told me first. ‘Do you know, Lynn,’ he 
said ‘there’s a fellow down-town who’s been showing your 
picture in his watch among pretty queer company in a pretty 
queer place? I don’t know if you like that kind of thing, but 
I don’t!’ Of course I asked Charley what the man was like, 
and he described Skirving to a T: a tall, handsome man with 
a well-cut mouth and a devil-may-care air, and wonderful 
eyes that seem to see right through you.”’ 

‘* Did your decadent friend stop at that?’’ I asked. 

“* He said he thought he ought to mention it to me,” she 
returned. 
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‘Mention it!’’ I repeated. ‘‘ He ought to have taken the 
fellow by the collar and bumped him heartily against the 
wall!’’ 

‘I wish he had,” said Miss Martin vindictively. ‘‘ Oh, 
how I wish he had! ”’ 

‘* Miss Martin,’’ I said, ‘‘ let us understand each other. I 
don’t wish to take advantage of a very short acquaintance, nor 
appear intrusive or meddling myself. But if you want your 
photograph back I’ll get it back!”’ 

** Do you know him?”’ she exclaimed. 

** No,’’ I said; ‘‘ but he’ll jolly soon know me.’’ 

She clasped her hands and looked across at me with a 
radiant face. Her blue eyes sparkled and her breath rose and 
fell. Her cheeks were pink with excitement. 

** Oh, you men! ’’ she cried out. ‘‘ How I envy you—envy 
your freedom, your courage, your directness! ’’ 

** Your friend shall have a taste of all three,’’ I said. 

““Don’t call him my friend,’’ she protested. 

“* T hope, at least, I may call myself that,’’ I said. 

She looked at me a shade doubtfully. ‘‘ There’s only one 
thing I’m afraid of,’’ she said. 

‘* Might I inquire what it is?’’ I asked. 

“* If you succeed, you know,’’ she said; ‘‘if you really force 
him to give it back —you’ll be generous with me, won’t you, 
Mr. Houseman? I mean, I shall be so grateful I don’t know 
that I could refuse you anything.’’ 

““Oh, I don’t want the diamond bracelet! ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Nor anything else? ’’ she said. 

‘Oh, Miss Martin,’’ I said, ‘‘ you mustn’t expect to get 
something for nothing.’’ 

‘*Oh, you want to be paid!’’ she cried. 
Bayards did these things for the love of it.’’ 

‘* It’s more often for the love of somebody else,’’ I said. 

*‘It’s the old-fashioned road to a woman’s heart,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ to fight her battles for her.’’ 

‘* Why old-fashioned? ’’ I asked. 
still answer to-day.”’ 

‘* Perhaps it will,’’ she said smiling. 

**T’ll tell you what I want,” I said. 

‘*Wouldn’t it be wiser to leave that till afterward?’’ she 
returned. ‘‘ Suppose he threw you out of the window or 
danced all over your prostrate form! ’’ 

** But you’d be just as grateful even if he did? ” T said. 

‘Oh, I want my picture back,’’ she said. ‘‘ Of course I’d 
be sorry, you know. I’d be tremendously sorry. I hate to 
see my friends banged about. Why, when Willie Van Wyck 
blew himself off his automobile —he pulled the wrong thing 
or something—I sat in the’ road and cried over him like a 
baby!’’ 

‘* I don’t want to be cried over,’’ I said. 

“You haven’t told me yet what you do want,’’ 
exclaimed. 

‘*T dare say it’s pretty presumptuous,’’ I said, ‘“ but I want 
you to like me!”’ 

‘*T do that already, Mr. Houseman,’’ she returned with 
sweet seriousness. ‘‘ Truly I do.” 

a want you to like me lots and lots more than that,’’ I 
said. 

** T’ll go on till you tell me to stop,’’ she said. 

‘* Suppose I never tell you to stop?’’ I inquired. 

‘‘That’s a detail to be settled afterward,’’ she replied, 
lowering hereyes. ‘‘ The thing now isto get back my photo- 
graph.’’ 

‘** Have you any idea where I can find him?”’ I asked. 
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‘‘T haven’t the faintest notion,’’ she returned. ‘‘ But I 
suppose he’ll be at the Country Club. I haven’t been there 
myself since for fear I might meet him.’’ 

“*T wonder you didn’t go and have it out with him your- 
self,’’ I said. 

She looked at me steadily. 

‘*The man’s a cad,’’ she said. ‘‘I never want to see him 
again. He has mortified me inexpressibly. It makes me 
burn to think how I played into his hands— how stupid I was 
to like him—and to show I liked him.’’ 

‘* It'll be a privilege to tell him what I think of him.’’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Houseman,”’ she cried, ‘‘ please don’t do any- 
thing of the kind. All I want is to get my picture back, and 
that in the quietest way possible.’’ 

**T’ll do it,’’ I said. 

““When?’’ she asked. 

‘*T think now will be a very convenient time,’’ I returned. 
‘‘ If you are going to do something disagreeable waiting only 
prolongs the agony.”’ 

We both rose and stood looking at each other. Sheslowly 
detached a rose from her dress and held it toward me. 

“‘ Are you superstitious?’’ she asked. 

‘* No, I don’t think so,’’ I returned. 

‘I am going to pin this in your buttonhole as your gage 
d’amour,’’ she said, ‘‘ to give you courage in the tourney and 
remind you of the maid whose wrongs you will avenge.’’ 

“It will be my talisman,’’ I said, bending for her to pin 
the rose in my coat. Womanlike she took several moments 
to do this to her satisfaction; and when at last she had added 
the final touch she suddenly pressed her lips to the petals. 

‘“Now go!’’ she said, and as she 
raised her eyes to mine I saw they 
were filled with tears. 


“Mr. Skirving, sir? Yessir! 
Over there in the window-seat, sir; 
yessir. Him that’s leaning over and 
talking confidential-like to the small 
dark gent in ’unting costume.’’ 

The big room of the Country Club 
was all but empty. Except fora dis- 
dainful old lady reading a newspaper 
between sips of tea, and a pale young 
man sunk in an armchair before the 
fire, the place was as lifeless as an 
Egyptian tomb. Nothing broke the 
silence but a faint buzz of talk from 
the window-seat, where, half-hidden 
in the haze of cigar smoke, I could 
make out my man sitting with two 
companions. He was a handsome, 
somewhat dissipated-looking fellow, 
with an undeniably well-bred air and 
a pleasant, friendly manner. I 
noticed, with a rather disturbing 
sense of something melting inside me, 
that he looked as though he might be 
a clean hitter. Of the trio, I should 
have much preferred that fate had 
pitted me against the little dark man 
in breeches or the flabby creature with 
the eyeglass and gardenia who 
guarded the enemy’s other flank. 
However, I was in for it now; and so, 
looking at my rose, and sustaining 
myself with the thought of that vivid, 
girlish face, I walked boldly over to 
the window and confronted Skirving. 

“‘I beg your pardon,’’ I said as 
all three looked up at me in some 
astonishment; ‘‘ I am looking for Mr. 
Skirving.’’ 

I must have betrayed myself by 
my tone, for their first glances of 
embarrassed cordiality turned by fine 
gradations into a stony stare. 
Skirving deliberately laid down his 
glass, took the cigar from his mouth, 
and gazed at me coldly from tip to toe. 

“*T am Mr. Skirving,’’ he said. 

‘*Might I have a word with you in 
private?’’ I asked. 

He gave me another long look. 

‘* These gentlemen are my friends,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You are quite at liberty 
to speak before them.’’ 

““Tt’s on a very delicate matter,’’ I 
said. 

““The deuce it is,’? said Skirving 
with great insolence. 

‘‘A lady,’’ I began, ‘‘ whose name 
neither you nor I need mention, has 
charged me with a little commission. 
I dare say you are ignorant how deeply 
you have hurt her feelings.’’ 

Skirving rammed his hands in his 
pockets and eyed me fiercely. 

** What lady?’’ he asked. 

**T’d rather not mention names,’’ I said. 

‘‘ Have you the same delicacy about mentioning the com- 
mission? ’’ he inquired ironically. 

** No,’’ I said. 

**T don’t like you,’’ said Skirving, ‘‘ and I don’t like the 
tone you are taking to me, and I’d advise you for your own 
sake te pretty soon come to the point.’’ 

“Does that convey nothing to your mind?’’ I asked, point- 
ing to his watch-chain. 

** Do you think I stole it?’’ said Skirving. 

**T mean the watch,’’ I said. 

‘Well, it’s mine, too,’’ said Skirving. 
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“* Not altogether,’’ I observed blandly. ‘‘It happens to 
contain a lady’s picture—a photograph—and the lady has 
requested me to get it back at the earliest possible moment.’’ 

Skirving looked up at me perfectly stupefied. Then the 
blood began slowly to color his face—a deep, beet-red that 
reached totheears. His two friends broke into a loud titter, 
and the little dark man clapped him on the back. 

“* The lady wants it back, Skirving, old fellow,’’ he cried. 
** Pony up, old man.’’ 

“*T guess it was the little thing in blue he was telling us 
about,’”’ giggled the man with the eyeglass; ‘‘ the girl that 
was so dead gone on him! ’”’ 

The two friends broke into a roar of laughter at their own 
wit, while Skirving himself, furious and ashamed, the veins 
swelling out like whipcord on his crimsoning forehead, rose 
with a threatening movement to his feet. 

“* Please be calm,’’ I said. ‘‘ You must not make a scene 
here.’’ 

‘*Sit down!’’ cried his friends, and between them they 
forced him back into his chair. 

** You will kindly give me the lady’s picture,’’ I said. 

‘And suppose I won’t!’’ he ejaculated, looking me very 
grimly in the face. 

‘*T will suppose nothing of the sort,’’ I said. 

‘*You don’t suppose!’’ he cried out. ‘‘ You’ Who the 
deuce are you?’’ Only he didn’t say deuce, but something a 
good deal stronger. 


‘*T don’t count in this matter at all,’’ I said. ‘‘ You will 


please regard me as simply the lady’s messenger.”’ 
**T will tell you what I please to regard you as,’’ he 











“ This is Mr. Skirving 1!” she sald, 
indicating the man next her 


exclaimed, and did so with a wealth of epithet I’ve rarely 
heard excelled. ‘‘ That’s what you are,’’ he said. 

“* When you have quite finished,’’ I remarked, ‘‘ I shall be 
glad to have that picture.’’ 

“* You sha’n’t have it!’’ he cried. 

“*Oh, pardon me,’’ I said; ‘‘ but I happen to be here to 
get it.’”’ 

“* You can’t very well compel me! ’’ he exclaimed. 

** Oh, yes, I can,’’ I said. 

‘* How?’’ he demanded with a bulldoggish glare. 

‘* Because I presume you are a gentleman,’’ I said sweetly. 
(I didn’t think he was one—but still!) ‘‘ Because it’s a 


lady’s undoubted right to change her mind as often as she 
pleases, and to recall any little favor she may have given any 
—gentleman!’’ 

“I never even asked her for it!’’ he cried with a sound 
that was almost like a sob. ‘‘ She stuck it in my watch her- 
self. Gad, she kissed the ——’’ 

** Oh, shut up!’’ cried the little dark man in alarm. 

“‘T’ll never speak to her again!’’ roared Skirving. 
never 3 

** They’re all alike,’’ interrupted the flabby man. 
spend a cent on women myself.’’ 

** Pity you hadn’t spoken earlier!’’ exclaimed Skirving 
with a ghastly grin. 

““When you are ready ——’’ I said. 

** Tf it wasn’t such deuced bad form I’d kick you down the 
front steps,’’ said Skirving. 

** Oh, come,’’ I said; ‘‘ you know you can’t help yourself.’’ 
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**T never 


““You’re up against it!’’ said the little dark man to 
Skirving. 
** But to think ——.’’ began Skirving. 


**I think, myself,’’ said the little dark man, ‘‘ that you’d 
better go ‘ way back and sit down!’’”’ 

‘‘And not bother any more about little things in blue!’’ 
added the flabby man with the eyeglass. 

‘* Who’s got a knife?’’ said Skirving. 

I had, but I thought it wasn’t for me to volunteer it. 

** Here’s mine,’’ said the flabby man. 

Skirving took it with trembling hands and, drawing out his 
watch —a magnificent hunter with his monogram in brilliants 
—he began to pick out the little photograph inside the case. 
I looked away, not caring to humiliate 
him by too close an attention; but 
out of the corner of my eye I could 
see he was making a very poor job of 
it. Quite unintentionally—I am 
perfectly sure of that—he slashed the 
face again and again with the glancing 
blade, and only got the thing out at 
last in a dozen different shreds of 
scraped paper. This accomplished, 
he held up the watch for me to see 
that there was nothing left of the 
girl’s face. 

“I hope you are satisfied,’’ he said 
savagely. 

I bowed. 

**Tt wasn’t my fault she stuck it in 
so infernally tight,’’ he said, handing 
me a sort of paper lint that was now 
all that remained of the photograph. 

**You’ve acted like a gentleman,’’ 
I said, stuffing the remnants into my 
waistcoat pocket. 

** For Heaven’s sake, don’t patron- 
ize me!’’ he cried. 

**T’ll wish you a good afternoon,’’ 
I observed. 

*““Hold on a minute! he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Be sure you represent 
this thing right to the young lady.’’ 

“*T think you may trust me to do 
that,’’ I said. 

‘*T mean,’’ he explained, speaking 
with some emotion, ‘‘ I wouldn’t like 
her to think I cut up her picture out 
of spite. You saw yourself it was 
stuck in like peanut candy and I had 
to maul it all to pieces to get it out.’’ 

‘* That was evident,’’ I said. 

** And tell her ’* he began, ‘‘ if I 
ever in all my life-——’”’ 

** Oh, let it go at that!’’ exclaimed 
the little dark man 

“*T will!” cried Skirving convuls- 
ively. ‘‘I won’t demean myself by 
passing an opinon on such a ——”’ 

‘*T wish you gentlemen good after 
noon,’’ I said. 

‘We'll always be glad to see you 
round!’’ exclaimed the flabby man 
with ironical friendliness. 
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**Oh, call again, do!’’ cried the 
little dark man. 
Skirving said nothing. I left him 


leaning with his elbows on the table, 
and staring with unseeing eyes at the 
ash-tray in front of him. 


I had a hard hunt for Miss Martin, 
and though I rode out to four or five 
houses where I might expect to find 
her, and took in the Summerfield links 
as well, I failed everywhere in my 
quest. Somebody told me they had 
seen her driving out on the Riven 
Rock road, and still another that she 
was up at the Mission with some 
strangers; but though I sought her far 
and wide, and lathered my horse into a foam, I had no better 
luck than at first. After I had dressed for dinner -— finding I 
had a few minutes to spare—I went round and telephoned to 
her house. 

** This is Mr. Lionel Houseman,"’ I said. 

‘‘Who?”’ inquired a tiny foreign voice. 

** Mr. Lionel Houseman,’’ I repeated. 

‘* Mr. Lionel who?’’ inquired the tiny foreign voice. 

‘** HOUSEMAN!”’ I shouted. 

“*Oh!’”’ exclaimed the tiny foreign voice. 

‘Mr. Lionel Houseman wishes to speak to Miss Martin!’’ 
I said. 





“ It will be my talisman,” | said, bending 


for her to pin the rose in my coat 
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““Oh, you are Mr. Houseman?’’ said the 
tiny foreign voice. 

““T’ve been trying to tell you that for some 
time,’’ I said, goaded into incivility. 

“*T am ze lady’s maid,’’ said the tiny 
foreign voice, ‘‘and I was told to give you 
message in case you rang up.’’ 

‘“‘ A message?’’ I said. 

‘Miss Martin hopes to see you to-night at 
ze Charity Ball at ze Hotel Arlington.’’ 

““Be sure and tell her I shall be there,’’ 
I said. 

The ball was to be at nine o’clock, but a 
dinner engagement kept me after eleven, and 
it was fully midnight before I managed to 
reach the hotel. I had no little trouble to 
find Miss Martin in the crush, and it seemed 
as though even here the fates were still 
against me. But at last I ran across her in 
a sort of conservatory where she was sitting 
in a corner very eagerly talking to her part- 
ner —a big, handsome fellow whose face con- 
jured up an indefinite recollection of a former 
acquaintance. He was certainly making a 
good deal of running with Miss Martin, and 
it caused me a pang to perceive her evident 
delight in his company. There was a caress- 
ing look in her soft eyes and a general ani- 
mation and intensity in her whole expression 
that gave me a little shock to interpret to my- 
self. However, even at the risk of spoiling 
sport, I walked up to her, and was received 
with an outstretched hand and a little cry of 
recognition. 

‘* Well, I’ve done it,’’ I said proudly, seat- 
ing myself on the other side of her. 

She murmured an inaudible introduction. 

** You’ve done what?’’ she asked. 

I took out those shreds of paper and laid 
them on herknee. ‘‘ Here’s all that’s left of 
it,’’ I said. 

** Left of what?’’ she asked, turning them 
over with a rosy finger. 

‘“*Mr.— your friend’s 
guardedly. 

She gave me a startled look. 

‘*This is Mr. Skirving!’’ she said, indica- 
ting the man next her. 
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For a second we were all struck speechless, as though 
thunderbolts had descended from heaven. 

‘It must have been my brother Bill,’’ exclaimed her part- 
ner in a choking voice. 

‘* Do you mean to say you took this out of a man’s watch?’”’ 
asked Miss Martin with an almost hysterical intonation. 

‘* At least I stood there and made a man scrape it out,’’ I 
said. ‘‘ They said he was named Skirving. He certainly 
never said he wasn’t.’’ 

The two of them looked at me and then burst into uncon- 
trollable fits of laughter. I tried to speak, to explain, to tell 
them how naturally it all had happened; but the moment I 
opened my mouth I was drowned in a double torrent of mer- 
riment. Skirving wiped his eyes and—I wonder he didn’t 
have apoplexy. I wonder he didn’t die. 

‘*T see I have made a perfect ass of myself! ’’ I said, when 
they had somewhat recovered. 

‘* This was the gentleman I meant all the time! ’’ said Miss 
Martin. 

‘*T hope you don’t expect me to do that kind of thing twice,”’ 
I said. 

‘* Oh, it’s all arranged,’’ said Miss Martin with another 
giggle of recollection. ‘‘ He was wonderfully sweet and nice 
about it.”’ 

**T can’t say that Bill was!’’ I said. 

** Oh, Bill!’ cried Skirving, going off again. 

I turned over Miss Martin’s card. Not that I was in any 
humor to dance, but it seemed a straw to cling to in that ter- 
rible moment. I noticed, first of all, that it was filled from 
one to sixteen, and secondly, that every blank bore the name 
of ‘*‘ Anthony Skirving.”’ 

‘*T think you ought to tell him,’’ said Skirving. 

‘It’s awful that he should be the first one!’’ said Miss 
Martin. 

“‘ The fact is,’’ said Skirving impressively, ‘‘I have just 
proposed to this young lady and she has done me the great 
honor of accepting me.’’ 

** Will you allow a poor worm to retire?’’ I said. 

“‘Oh, don’t go, Mr. Houseman! ’’ exclaimed Miss Martin. 

“Not, at least, before congratulating you, my dear young. 
lady, on the happy event,’’ I said, rising to my feet. 

‘“You can’t feel half as ashamed as I do,’’ said Miss 
Martin. 

‘Oh, don’t mention it,’’ I said; ‘‘ but if you’ll pardon me 
I’ll just take these wisps and try to find Bill.’’ 

“Well, there’s one thing about Bill I think I ought to tell 
you,’’ said Skirving. ‘‘ He has a strong sense of humor.”’ 

‘* Thank Heaven! ’’ I said. 


“Jim” Hill’s Boyhood—By Cy Warman 


of the Great Northern Railway, shoveling coal at fifty 

cents a day,’’ drew from his imagination; and the 
reader who regards the famous railroad man as one who got 
his first money by rough toil has been misinformed. If the 
writer has not been imposed upon Mr. Hill inherited his first 
few hundred, and from his boyhood his head has ‘always 
helped his hands. 

In the first half of the past century many Hills of Scotch- 
English origin came from the North of Ireland and settled in 
the Canadian wilderness. Only two of the original Hills 
lived long enough to raise families. One of these had two 
sons, James J. and A. S. T.—‘‘ Jim’’ and ‘‘Alec’’—-and one 
daughter. Hovering about a rocky glen, cleft by the crystal 
waters of the Little Grand, sleeps the picturesque village of 
Rockwood—the home of the Hill boys. Although but sixty 
years old Rockwood has six hundred inhabitants, and 
deserves even more, for it is one of the quietest and most 
picturesque places in Canada. Moreover, it is in the heart of 
the Ontario turnip belt. Here the turnip is entrained and 
shipped in carload lots to the United States to be made into 
marmalade and pear preserves. One farmer, who was prob- 
ably trying to be funny, informed me that the Canadian 
cheese which bore such a striking resemblance to the late 
William Nye, and which captured first prize at the Pan- 
American Exposition, was only an ordinary Ontario turnip 
chemically treated by an enterprising Yankee. A Hartford 
man, he said, had put whiskers on some, stuck pine needles in 
others and sold them for cocoanuts and pineapples. When I 
became satisfied that he was chaffing me I mounted my bicy- 
cle and wheeled out to the edge of the village where there is 
a vacant lot, where three half-rotted logs, a stone or two and 
a small heap of crumbled brick and plaster remain to mark 
the place where the humble home stood. 

Across the rill, at the top of the hill, an old frame store- 
house stands. In this store ‘‘ Jim’’ Hill worked as a clerk. 
That was his first job. Here he used to spend his evenings 
after school, weighing turnips and taking care of the books. 
When not in the store he did odd jobs to pay his tuition at 
the Rockwood Academy, for his widowed mother was poor. 

Farther down the road I found a man who had been play- 
mate and schoolmate with the Hill boys. He was an inter- 
esting man, who showed the influence of the old academy 
that flourished there some thirty years ago. 

“* The secret of Jim Hill’s success,’’ he said, repeating my 
question, ‘‘ is Jim Hill. He had it in him, and he has hacked 
out his own fortune with his own little hatchet, and deserves 
it all. What sort of a boy was he? He was a good boy, 
intelligent, industrious, kind-hearted, scrupulously clean and 
honest. I did not know then, have never known since, and 


T" artist who pictured ‘‘ Mr. James J. Hill, President 


know not now a finer young fellow than James Hill was when, 
after making his way through the Rockwood Academy, he quit 
Passmore’s store and walked down the road and out of the 
village. 


He may have lost some of his lamblike meekness 


working his way in the wild West and later battling with the 
bulls and bears in the tumultuous East, but as a boy James 
Hill was a model.’’ 

Many quaint and interesting tales are told of ‘‘Jim’’ Hill 
around Rockwood, some possible, others impossible. Of a 
piece with the coal-shoveling story, though more likely, is an 
incident related by farmer McNabb. He claimed, until he 
died, that he employed young Hill to mow a meadow, the 
contract price being eleven dollars, and that Hill, being 
anxious to have new bvots to wear out West, went barefooted 
while he mowed, and that it was this eleven dollars that car- 
ried him out of Canada. Another man was of the opinion that, 
all told, the President of the Great Northern had sent back to 
Canada about one hundred dollars for every dollar he had 
taken away. There is plenty of evidence that from one hun- 
dred to two hundred thousand have come back, and there is 
evidence also that of ready money he had not enough to 
rattle as he walked down the dusty road from Rockwood. 

We hear of him next out on the Big Water. Here again 
his head helps his hands, for he is clerking on a Mississippi 
mudboat. Farther out and higher up there was another river 
without boats. Here on the Red River he established a little 
line of steamers, doubtless with the grub-stake he had from 
home. He became forwarding. agent for other shippers, 
passed flour and bacon, tobacco and calico up into the hills, 
and caught the dust and pelts the prospectors and trappers 
sent down. A vast amount of the Hudson Bay Company’s busi- 
ness passed through his hands, and he was in a new academy — 
taking his first lesson in transportation. By this time ‘‘Jim’’ 
Hill was pretty well known on this continent and in England, 
for you could not pass through St. Paul without seeing him, 
and you could not see him without hearing of the wondrous 
West, of the undiscovered mines in the mountains, the 
unplowed fields of the Red River Valley and the unknown 
bounding prairies of British Columbia. He talked, too, to 
men of means, of a poor little railroad that pointed west from 
St. Paul, in bankruptcy and disgrace. Mr. Hill wanted this 
railroad, wanted to put an end to its troubles, wanted it for 
the development of his new empire. 

The Bank of Montreal had become the unwilling owner of a 
lot of steel at Joliet, Illinois. The matter was in litigation; 
two of the bank’s representatives were in Chicago with six 
days to kill. They decided at once that they would not 
return to Montreal. Should they stay in Chicago or go out 
and see Jim Hill and his new country, of whom and of which 
they had heard through the assistant governor of the Hudson 
Bay country, who is now a Lord? 

To decide the matter they flipped a copper. The West 
won, they saw it, saw the Red River Valley and the wide, 
wild prairies that billowed away to the north beyond the 
border. All the while Mr. Hill was between them talking 
low and earnestly, inspiring them with his honesty, his quiet 
enthusiasm, and his never-failing faith in the future of the 
Northwest. 
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’Twas a wonderful country he had shown them, a wonder- 
ful tale he had told them, and he brought them out panting 
for the West as the hart panteth for the water-brook. 

One of the bank officials journeyed to Holland, told what 
he had seen and heard, and urged the Dutch bondholders to 
find a few more pfennigs to reclaim the little railroad and 
extend it still farther into that wonderful new world that lay 
asleep on the eastern slope of the Rockies. 

““Nein,’’ said the Dutchman, and his voice shook the side 
walls of his house of gold. ‘‘ We will sell our bonds to the 
Bank of Montreal.’’ 

‘* But we have not the money necessary for the extension; 
besides, it will take six months to secure the legislation 
needed to allow of the continuation of the road.’’ 

‘‘ Take a year,’’ said the Hollander, looking over the gold 
rim of his glasses, ‘‘ and you can have our bonds at so much 
on the dollar.’’ 

The Canadian staggered, gripped the mahogany and 
nodded, meaning that the offer would be accepted. 

Now, the Montreal people needed a man who looked like a 
Methodist minister, but wasn’t, to work among the Minnesota 
legislators, and Jim Hill was at hand. 

During that winter Mr. Hill fell in with a young man 
(who has since been as successful, and made as much mileage 
if not so much money as he himself has made) on a like mis- 
sion, but whose business and desires lay rather to the South- 
west, and the two became friends and allies. Mr. Hill talked 
soft and low to the fellows from far away while his friend 
talked fast and fluently to the town boys, making on the backs 
of envelopes lightning sketches of things to be, and wonderful 
word pictures of unpeopled provinces still asleep in their vir- 
gin beauty in the boundless West. He joked them and jol- 
lied them, stayed awake and walked with them to the forks 
of the road where they met and mingled with the far-aways, 
when they all filed in and voted—voted better than they 
knew, gave a few acres of wilderness away to men who, in 
return, gave to the world a new empire. 

Mr. Hill has had luck, but he did not sit down in the little 
glen at Rockwood and wait for it—he went after it, and who 
shall say he has not deserved success! I know not how the 
other fared with his people, the young man who talked fast 
and fluently to the town boys— but when these Montreal men 
met to cut up the caribou which all had helped to capture, 
they gave a hind-quarter to Hill, and from that moment he 
was a millionaire. Yes, he had made a million dollars ina 
few years, but he has done much more for the West and for 
the World, and is still up and doing. He has taken a little 
wrecked and bankrupt road and stretched it across the big- 
gest and best half of the continent, and made it possible for 
you to cross this once wild West in luxury, with your library, 
bath and barber at hand. You know from what you have 
seen and heard and read that all this, if not actually created, 
was helped and hastened and brought about by the pluck’ 
and patience of ‘‘ Jim’’ Hill! 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


CHICAGO, March 1, 189-. 

Dear Pierrepont: 
When I saw you start off 
yesterday I was just a lit- 
tle uneasy ; for you looked 
so blamed important and 
chesty that I am inclined 
to think you will tell the 
first customer who says 
he doesn’t like our sau- 
sage that he knows what 
he can do about it. Rep- 
artee makes reading 
lively, but business dull. 
And what the house needs 
is more orders. 

Sausage is the one sub- 
ject of all others that a 
fellow in the packing bus- 
iness ought to treat sol- 
emnly. Half the people 
in the world take a joke 
seriously from the start, 
and the other half if you 
repeat it often enough. 
Only last week the head 
of our sausage depart- 
ment started to put out a 
tin-tag brand of frank- 
furts, but I made him 
take it off the market 
quicker than lightning, 
because I knew that the 
first fool who saw the tin- 
tag would ask if that was the license. And, though people 
would grin a little at first, they’d begin to look serious after 
a while; and whenever the butcher tried to sell them our 
brand they’d imagine they heard the bark, and ask for ‘‘ that 
real country sausage ’’ at twice as much a pound. 

He laughs best who doesn’t laugh at all when he’s dealing 
with the public. It has been my experience that, even when 
a man has a sense of humor, it only really carries him to the 
point where he will join in a laugh at the expense of the other 
fellow. There’s nothing in the world sicker-looking than the 
grin of the fellow who’s trying to join in heartily when the 
laugh’s on him, and to pretend that he likes it. 

Speaking of sausage with a registered pedigree calls to 
mind a little experience that I had last year. A fellow came 
into the office here with a shriveled-up toy spaniel, one of 
those curly, hairy little fellows that a woman will kiss, and 
then grumble because a fellow’s mustache tickles. Said he 
wanted to sell him. I was not really disposed to add a dog 
to my troubles, but on general principles I asked him what he 
wanted for the little cuss. 

The fellow hawed and choked and wiped away a tear. 
Finally, he fetched out that he loved the dog like a son, and 
that it broke his heart to think of parting with him; that he 
wouldn’t dare look Dandy in the face after he had named the 
price he was asking for him, and that it was the record- 
breaking, marked-down sacrifice sale of the year on dogs; 
that it wasn’t really money he was after, but a good home 
for the little chap. Said that I had a rather pleasant face 
and he knew that he could trust me to treat Dandy kindly; so 
—as a gift—he would let me have him for five hundred. 

**Cents?’’ says I. 

** Dollars,’’ says he, without blinking. 

** It ought to be a mastiff at that price,’’ says I. 

‘‘If you thought more of quality,’’ says he, in a tone of 
sort of dignified reproof, ‘‘ and less of quantity, your brand 
would enjoy a better reputation.’’ 

I was pretty hot, I can tell you, but I had laid myself open, 
so I just said: ‘‘ The sausage business is too poor to warrant 
our paying any such price for light-weights. Bring around a 
bigger dog and then we’ll talk;’’ but the fellow only shook 
his head sadly, whistled to Dandy, and walked off. 

I simply mention this little incident as an example of the 
fact that when a man cracks a joke in the Middle Ages he is 
apt to affect the sausage market in the Nineteenth Century, and 
to lay open an honest butcher to the jeers of every dog-stealer 
inthestreet. There’s such a thing as carrying a joke too far, 
and the fellow who keeps on pretending to believe that he’s 
paying for pork and getting dog is pretty apt to get dog in the 
end 
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— looked so blamed 
important and chesty 


But all that aside, I want you to get it firmly fixed in your 
mind right at the start that this trip is only an experiment, 
and that I am not at all sure you were cut out by the Lord to 
be a drummer. But you can figure on one thing—that you 
will never become the pride of the pond by starting out to 
cut figure eights before you are firm on your skates. 

A real salesman is one-part talk and nine-parts judgment; 
and he uses the nine-parts of judgment to tell when to use 
the one-part of talk. Goods ain’t sold under Marquess of 
Queensberry rules any more, and you’ll find that knowing 
how many rounds the Old ’Un can last against the Boiler- 
Maker won’t really help you to load up the junior partner 
with our corn-fed brand hams. 

A good many salesmen have an idea that buyers are only 
interested in baseball, and funny stories, and Tom Lipton, 
and that business is a side line with them; but as a matter of 
fact mighty few men work up to the position of buyer through 
giving up their office hours to listening to ancedotes. I never 
saw one that liked a drummer’s jokes more than an eighth of 
a cent a pound on a tierce of lard. What the house really 
sends you out for is orders. 

Of course, you want to be nice and mellow with the trade, 
but always remember that mellowness carried too far becomes 





From John Graham, at the Union 
Stock Yards, in Chicago, to his son 
Pierrepont, at the Commercial 
House, Jeffersonville, Indiana 


rottenness. You can buy some fellows with a cheap cigar and 
some with a cheap compliment, and there’s no objection to 
giving a man what he likes, though I never knew smoking to 
do anything good except a ham, or flattery to help any one 
except to make a fool of himself. 

Real buyers ain’t interested in much besides your goods 
and your prices. Never run down your competitor’s brand 
to them, and never let them run down 
yours. Don’t get on your knees for 
business, but don’t hold your nose so 
high in the air that an order can travel 
under it without your seeing it. You'll 
meet a good many people on the road 
that you won’t like, but the house needs 
their business. 

Some fellows will tell you that we 
play the hose on our dry salt meat be- 
fore we ship it and that it shrinks in 
transit like a Baxter Street Jew’s all- 
wool suits in a rainstorm; that they 
wonder how we manage to pack solid 
gristle in two-pound cans without leav- 
ing a little meat hanging to it; and that 
the last car of lard was so strong that it 
came back of its own accord from every 
retailer they shipped it to. The first 
fellow will be lying, and the second will 
be exaggerating, and the third may be 
telling the truth. With him you must 
settle on the spot; but always remember 
that a man who’s making a claim never 
underestimates his case and that you 
can generally compromise for something 
less than the first figure. With the 
second you must sympathize, and say 
that the matter will be reported to 
headquarters and the boss of the 
canning-room called up on the carpet 
and made to promise that it will 
never happen again. With the first 
you needn’t bother. There’s no use 
feeding expensive ‘‘ hen-food ’’ to an 
old Dominick that sucks eggs. The 
chances are that the car weighed out 
more than it was billed, and that the 
fellow played the hose on it himself and added a thousand 
pounds of cheap salt before he jobbed it out to his trade. 

Where you’re going to slip up at first is in knowing which 
is which, but if you don’t learn pretty quick you’!l not travel 
very far for the house. For your own satisfaction I will say 
right here that you may know you are in a fair way of becom- 
ing a good drummer by three things: 

First— When you send us Orders. 

Second— More Orders. 

Third — Big Orders. 

If you do this you won’t have a great deal of time to write 
long letters, and we won’t have a great deal of time to read 
them, for we will be very, very busy here making and ship- 
ping the goods. Wearen’t specially interested in orders that 
the other fellow gets, or in knowing how it happens after 
it has happened. If you like life on the road you simply 
won’t let it happen. So just send us your address every 
day and your orders. They will tell us all that we want 
to know about “‘ the situation.’’ 

I was cured of sending information to the house when 
I was very, very young—in fact, on the 
first trip which I made onthe road. I 
was traveling out of Chicago for Hammer 
& Hawkins, wholesale dry-goods, gents’ 
furnishings and notions. They started 
me out to round up trade in the river 
towns down Egypt ways, near Cairo. 

I hadn’t more than made my first town 
and sized up the population before I 
began to feel happy, because'I saw that 
business ought to be very good there. 
It appeared as if everybody in that town 
needed something in my line. The 
clerk of the hotel where I registered 
wore a dicky and his cuffs were tied to 
his neck by pieces of string run up his 
sleeves, and most of the merchants on 
Main Street were in their shirt-sleeves 
—at least those that had shirts were— 
and so far as I could judge there wasn’t 
a whole pair of galluses among them. 
Some were using wire, some a little 
rope, and others just faith— buckled 
extra tight. Pride of the Prairie XXX 
flour sacks seemed to be the nobby thing 
in boys’ suitings there. Take it by and 
large, if ever there was a town which 
looked as if it had a big, short line of 
dry-goods, gents’ furnishings and no- 
tions to vover it was that one. 

But when I caught the proprietor of the 
general store during a lull in the demand 
for navy plug, he wouldn’t even look 
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at my samples, and when I began to hint that the people were 
pretty ornery dressers he reckoned that he ‘‘ would paste me 
one if I were not so young.’’ Wanted to know what I meant 
by coming swelling around in song-and-dance clothes and 
getting funny at the expense of people who made their living 
honestly. Intimated that when it came to a humorous get-up 
my clothes were the original end-man’s gag. 

I noticed on the way back to the hotel that every fellow 
holding up a hitching-post was laughing, and I began to look 
up and down the street for the joke, not understanding at 
first that the reason why I couldn’t see it was because I was 
it. Right there I began to learn that, while the Prince of 
Wales may wear the correct thing in hats, it’s safer when 
you’re out of his sphere of influence to follow the styles that 
the hotel clerk sets; that the place to sell clothes is in the 
city, where every one seems to have 
plenty of them; and that the place to sell 
mess pork is in the country, where every 
one keeps hogs. That is why when a 
fellow comes to me for advice about 
moving to a new country, where there 
are more opportunities, I advise him — 
if he is built right—to go to an old city 
where there is more money. 

I wrote in to the house pretty often on 
that trip, explaining how it was, going 
over the whole situation very carefully, 
and telling what our competitors were 
doing, wherever I could find that they 
were doing anything. 

I gave old Hammer credit for more 
curiosity than he possessed, because 
when I reached Cairo I found a telegram 
from him reading: ‘now what our 
competitors are doing: they are getting 
all the trade. But what are you do- 
ing #’’ I saw then that the time for ex- 
plaining was gone and that the moment. 
for resigning had arrived; so I just 
naturally sent in my resignation. That 
is what we will expect from you—or 
orders. Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 


Dredd 
Everybody There 


HE annual meeting of the National 
Live Stock Association, held in 
Chicago in the first week of December, 
brought together a great many breezy 
Western characters. At its first session 
- the convention was addressed by Hon. 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. His speech aroused 
a great deal of enthusiasm, and in his closing sentence he 
referred to the presence on the platform of Mr. Norman 
Colman, the first man in the United States to hold the office 
of Secretary of Agriculture. ‘‘ So you see,’’ he added, *‘ you 
have with you to-day the Alpha and Omega of the Depart- 
ment.’’ 
An hour later a delegate from the Northwest, in the course 
of an impassioned speech, referred to the honor done the con- 
vention by the presence of the two gentlemen. He hesitated 


a minute, to be sure he had caught the phrase correctly, and 
then said, utterly unconscious of his mistake: 

** As Secretary Wilson remarked, we have in our midst this 
morning the Alfalfa and Omega of the Department.’’ 
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The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 
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The Art Glony Arrives At The Reservation 
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By Hamlin Garland 


Copyright, 1901, by The Curtis Publishing Company 


SyNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS—Captain George Curtis, 
U. S. A., is Indian Agent on a Tetong Reservation, having been sent to 
relieve an Agent who mistreated the Indians. Jennie, the sister of the 
Captain, is also at the Agency. There is great unrest and threatened 
trouble there because of the plans of the cattlemen of the State to force 
the Indians from the Reservation. Elsie Brisbane, an artist, the 
daughter of United States Senator Brisbane, and Osborne Lawson, an 
author from the East, were at the Agency when Curtis arrived, but have 
returned to Washington. Miss Brisbane was at first bitterly antagonis- 
tic to Curtis, but has come to see the justice of his position regarding 
the Indians. She isa girl of striking beauty and is understood to be 
engaged to Lawson, but Captain Curtis has himself fallen in love with 
her. Summoned to Washington to testify regarding Indian affairs he 
has called on the Brisbanes by invitation and was grossly insulted and 
ordered from the house by the Senator, whose political interests are 
all with the cattlemen. 


ELEVENTH CHAPTER 
HE worst of the situation was that Curtis had forty-eight 
T hours’ ride on the train in which to go over and over 
the shameful words of Brisbane’s order of ejectment. 
The tone of voice in which he had spoken now seemed more 
incredibly insulting than his words, and the satan.: sneer of 
his white and flabby face more intolerable than any blow. 
At times Curtis wondered why he had not, with one swift 
thrust of his arm, beaten his insulter’s head against the wall 
—and at the thought a horror of remorse laid hold upon 
him, a feeling almost like that which would have followed 
the actual blow, and he shuddered at the folly of the imagined 
encounter. 

Then surely—like the turn of a wheel on its axle—he 
returned to the study of the girl’s face as she defended him, 
and comfort came with the memory. That she was deeply 
shocked and horrified at her father’s brutal insolence was 
written in lines of fire on her delicate and sensitive face. 
And the final realization of her helplessness, either to check 
her father or to shield her guest—that, too, in some inde- 
finable way, brought solace to the soldier. He spent a 
great deal of time thereafter in designing letters to her which 
should express his sorrow and take the burden of ‘the whole 
disgraceful scene upon himself, but in the end he decided 
to wait till he reached home and had requisite leisure. He 
decided also not to mention the encounter to any one, not 
even to Jennie—doubtless Elsie would tell Lawson, but 
probably it would go no further unless Brisbane should boast 
of it at his club. He looked like a man in liquor at the 
time, and if so might not report the incident when in his 
sober senses. 

The feeling of having lost, beyond recovery, all chance of 
winning Elsie as a wife now became quite definite, and 
enabled him to estimate the loss which was the greatest he 
had ever suffered in his life. He no longer attempted to 
deceive himself. He loved her and would continue to love 
her. As he grew restless on the train the vivid recollection 
of some beautiful gesture or negligent attitude would come 
before his inner eye and throw him into wordless dream — 
sad, but with a singular species of joy nevertheless. 

It was the longest ride he had ever taken, but at last he 
caught sight of the faint snowy range of peaks on whose slope 
the Agency sat. Soon the Cleft Butte to the right of Pifion 
City rose, then the familiar squalid walls, the Station — and 
Crane’s Voice sat waiting with smiling face for his ‘‘ boss,’’ 
as he delighted to call the Captain when he wished to be 
very much like the white man. 

As he shook hands with the Tetong boy Curtis dropped 
his dark musings and became once more “‘ the Little Father ’’ 
of the Reservation. His bag was bulging with toys for the 
little ones and he had some tobacco of a new flavor for the 
old chiefs. He became suddenly eager to greet his people. 

As he came in sight of the Agency some enthusiast rang 
the bell in furious clangor of greeting and every employee 
came running. When they saw him each and all cried out: 

“‘Ah! It is our father!’’ And they moved as a mob upon 
him, desiring to shake his hand and to congratulate him on 

Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of December 14. 
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his safe return. The children, laughing and screaming, came 
rushing in a big covey, crying: 

“*Hajent! Hajent!’’ 

“* Hello, Major! Hello, Major!’’ 

Jennie ran to rescue him. All gave way for her as she 
drew near, and they smiled as she put her arms about his neck 
and cried: ‘‘Oh, George! I’m glad to see you. Did you 
have a good time?”’ 

‘* Splendid! ’’ he replied. 

“* Did you kill off their bill? ’’ 

**T helped.”’ 

“The papers say you did. Some of them are bitter —but 
you’re starving; come and get some dinner.’’ 

At the table, while every window was filled with smiling 
faces and while the old chiefs sat in the study waiting to hear 
the news, Curtis told of what he had seen—of Lawson’s stu- 
pendous flat, of Brisbane’s castle, of the great new Library, 
and at last of the Committee and the hearing. Jennie had 
no suspicion of any change of feeling on his part. 

“Did you hear anything about Elsie’s engagement? Is 
she to marry Lawson?’’ 

‘“ That is as good as settled,’’ he replied matter-of-factly, 
and so concealed completely his own sinking of the heart, and 
set at rest her suspicion that he had ever been unduly inter- 
ested in Elsie himself. 

In the bustle of resuming his duties Curtis found unex- 
pected relief from his painful memories of Washington. He 
made no effort to forget Elsie, but the press of accumulated 
records, estimates and decisions, together with the various 
rulings pertaining to his despotic reign, kept all other troubles 
outside the gates of consciousness. The luxury of really 
thinking was reserved till the end of the day, when he could 
sit beside his fire and smoke his pipe and dream. 

He had definitely said: ‘‘ Behold, itis ended. I am not to 
be a husband —that seems settled,’’ when a letter from Elsie 
came to set his brain whirling once more. It was a shock to 
look upon her-handwriting again after having given up all 
hope of hearing from her. The letter began impulsively: 


Dear Captain Curtis: 1am a very bad letter writer and I am 
writing now only because I am furious to think of father’s treat- 
ing you so outrageously. I have known of his doing such things 
before — but generally he has had some excuse. In your case it 
was unpardonable. I haven’t spoken to him since. I didn’t tell 
Osborne — it was too shameful—and old John will not say a 
word. I know how you must feel. Thereare certain things that 
burn into one’s soul, and I couldn’t have blamed you had you 
struck my father in the face. It is terrible! Every time I think 
of the indignity he offered to us both my hands clench. I don’t 
ask you to forgive him; I can’t do that myself—and I don’t 
know why I have written this letter after all —it can’t do more 
than express my sympathy. If there were anything I could do 
or say to make amends for my father’s brutality Heaven knows 
I'd say or do it. What makes it all the worse for me is that my 
father has been the most indulgent parent hitherto. I have been 
actually the mistress of the house —I have never before faced 
this grim side of him, though I have seen it. 


Curtis paused to consider this. ‘‘ It would seem, then, 
that I am the cause of her father’s first estrangement. If I 
were the accepted lover the situation would be complete. I 
can now see why Lawson does his work in opposition so 
quietly. Query: Would Brisbane treat Lawson as he has 
treated me should he find him also opposed to his interests?’’ 

He resumed the letter: 


He has set his heart on being reélected to the Senate. I have 
heard him say: “Six years more of public life and I would be 
willing to retire.’’ He fears your influence in this Indian affair 
and that made him touchy —and then I fear he is beginning to 
break. I am not saying these things to excuse him for his treat- 
ment of you— nothing can really do that — but I suppose it ought 
to be weighed in his favor. Anyhow, forget us all as soon as 
you can, and please consider | would have saved you if | had 
been able to do so. 

I have thought a good deal of what you said about my paint- 
ing. Iam firm in my stand that the artist has nothing to do with 
“moral’’ purpose —art should not be immoral either, but just 
unmoral. You spoke of Millet, but I don’t suppose he had any 
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moral purpose beyond setting forth the dramatic opposition of 
the peasants bowed over their spades or rakes or whatever they 
were—and the splendid sky. I’d like to paint your tatter- 
demalion “ Injuns ” for the same reason —I don’t care whether 
they live or die—I mean as an artist. They are “ swell mate- 
rial’’—that’s all. Kindly remember me to your sister. 
Cordially yours, Esi£ BRISBANE. 


The general effect of this letter was heartening to the lonely 
man, for he imagined he could read between the lines an even 
greater sympathy for his hurt than the writer had expressed. 
In reply he said: 

Your letter did me good in several ways, but most of all in 
convincing me that you are much more in earnest about lifethan 
you try to make your friends believe at times. I will not deny 
that your father treated me as no other man ever did before, but 
I will not think of it again—I will forget it for my own sake as 
well as for yours. Whatever the real causes of it were—it is 
past,and shall remain so. I appreciate most deeply your desire 
to shield me from gossip. There was a look in the face of old 
John which comforted me—I think he sided with me in the 
matter. But there, I have promised not to refer to it again. 

Under all the circumstances I cannot ask you to write again, 
but if you should doso it would be a great pleasure tome. I 
should like particularly to know how your exhibition comes off. 
I feel sure it will be successful. Everything is quiet here now, 
but both sides are awaiting the action of Congress. I dread to 
see these people moved again and I don’t know where they 
could go without suffering. The Christmas tree was a success 
—I made a very successful Santa Claus, so they say, and the first 
one they ever heard of who could sign-talk. It pleased the old 
people almost as much as it amused the children. Remember 
me to your aunt. 

Elsie found this letter vaguely disappointing. She would 
have liked it better had it been a little jess reserved, 
Though she knew he was only an Indian Agent and that he 
could never be other than a hopeless suitor, still—she had 
a woman’s interest in a handsome, unattached man. She 
began to see his life in a more romantic light. That the peo- 
ple he served were not worthy of his sacrifices began to add 
an element of almost tragic interest—he was too fine, too 
strong, to.be penned up ina barren Reservation with a mob 
of ragged and querulous red men. And she permitted her- 
self to wonder if she might not be able to persuade him to 
renounce his purpose. 

Elsie had awaited this reply from Curtis with more inter- 
est and impatience than any expected letter from Lawson 
had ever provoked, and the little pang at her heart as she 
caught sight of the envelope had told her that something 
unforeseen was taking place in her brain. 

On the day following her father’s ejectment of Curtis she 
met Lawson with a certain reserve not common to her. In 
her first burst of anger she acknowledged that the time had 
come to leave her father’s house for Lawson’s roof —and yet 
her heart doubted, and she said nothing to him of the dis- 
graceful scene, keeping silence as much on her own account 
as in behalf of Curtis. But her restlessness was apparent to 
Lawson and puzzled him. Two or three times of late he 
had hinted at their marriage, but she had put him off with 
a word about her spring éxhibitions. Now she listened to 
him with a new interest—not because she was about to 
accept him definitely, but for the reason that she feared she 
must refuse. 


TWELFTH CHAPTER 


PRING came early in that latitude and Curtis was pro- 
foundly thankful that his first winter had proven unusu- 
ally short and mild, for it enabled him to provide for his 
patient subjects far better than his fears. The rations were 
insufficient at best, and for several days of each alternate week 
the grown people went hungry in order that the children 
might eat, but no one actually died from lack of food. Be- 


yond the wood contract and the hauling of hides each week 
there was very little work to be done —not enough to buy the 
tobacco the old men longed for. 

They believed in their Little Father, however, for he vis- 
ited each cluster of huts and became acquainted with nearly 











every family during the winter. No Agent had ever taken 
the like pains to shake the gammers by the hand or to 
speak kindly to the granthers who sat beside the fire, feeble 
and bent with rheumatism. The children all ran to him, as 
if he were a friend, when he came near, and that was a good 
sign, too. The chiefs complained, of course—there was so 
little else for them to do—but they did not blame Curtis; 
they were assured of his willingness to use every means 
within his power to mitigate their sufferings. Jennie they 
trusted, for she was often at the beds of those who suffered, 
and she won wide acceptance of her lotions by an amused 
tolerance of the medicine men, whose mystic paraphernalia 
interested her exceedingly. They came at last to sing their 
curious songs and perform their feats of healing in her pres- 
ence. ‘‘ Together we will work good,’’ they said, and the 
health of the tribe continued, on the whole, to be vigorous, 
in spite of unsanitary housing. 

The bill for buying out the settlers was ‘“‘ hung up”’ in the 
committee-room together with that opposition bill which 
called for the removal of the Tetongs to another Reservation. 


promise of change, and the settlers 
went sullenly to their planting and the 
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singularity of the situation. The romance and the poetry of 
the work he was doing began at last to appeal to her—and 
the knowledge that she in a sense shared the possibilities 
with him pleased her. 

“* How well he writes,’’ she thought, returning to his let- 
ter, so direct and terse, so forthright and so manly. His 
sentences clutched her like strong hands and she could not 
escape them, and as she read on she saw once more the 
splendid lines of his head in profile—and then, a sen- 
tence later, he seemed to be looking straight into her eyes, 
grave of countenance, involved in some moral question 
whose solution he considered essential to his happiness and 
the welfare of his people. Surely he was a most uncommon 
soldier, not one given to the dance and cards and gossip. 

At her mental elbow—never quite drawn into conscious- 
ness at this time—stood Lawson, equally fine and sincere, 
but lacking the penetrating force of the other. He seemed 
indeed rather colorless to her as she reread Curtis’ letter, 
though she dared not admit this to herself. She was now 
wearing his ring, but only with a distinct understanding that 


” 


But he could not be banished. He was narrow and one- 
sided, but he was sincere and manly—and handsome. That 
was the very worst of it—he was too attractive to be forgot- 
ten. In this spirit she replied—though she did not allow it 
to edge its way into the letter. She spoke of the success of 
her spring exhibition and said: 





It has confirmed me in the desire to go on and do more work 
in the same line. That is the reason I am coming back to the 
Tetongs. I feel that I begin to know them —artistically, I mean ; 
not as you know them—and I need your blazing sunlight to 
drink up the fogs which I brought from Holland and Belgium. 
The prismatic flare of color out there pleases me. It’s just 
white, split into its primary colors — but I can get it! I’m goirig 
to do more of those canvases of the moving figure bient with the 
landscape — they make a stunning technical problem in vibra- 
tion as well as in values, and then the public likes them, too. I 
sold the one you thought so well of and five portraits. I’m 
vastly encouraged. I am going to exhibit in New York next fall 
if all goes well among the Tetongs. 


Curtis was again appalled at the desert space between 
his conception of life and hers. To make a hit—to outdo 
her fellows in catching a certain sub- 

tle blending of color—these were her 

dominant motives, it appeared. How 





cattlemen drove their cattle across the 
boundaries of the Reservation as they 


arid and artificial such a life would 
seem in the end. “‘ It can’t be all of 


=~ 





Seed-time came without definite 


had been doing for years. ‘‘ We are 


the girl,’’ he thought. ‘‘ She has never 





in for another season of it,’’ they said 
with the air of being martyrs in the 
cause of civilization. 

Curtis immediately sent warnings to 
all the outside ranchers to keep clear 
of the Reservation, and also notified 
Streeter, Johnson and others of the set- 
tlers on the Elk and the Willow that 
their cattle must not be allowed to 
stray beyond certain lines which he 
indicated. These orders, according to 
Calvin, made the settlers ‘‘ red-headed 
as woodpeckers. They think you’re 
drawin’ the lines down pretty fine.’’ 

‘*T mean to,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ You 
original settlers are here by right and 
shall have full opportunity to graze 
your stock, but those on the outside 
must keep there. I will seize and im- 
pound all stock that does not belong 
on this land.”’ 

In the end he had his way, and 
though the settlers and ranchers hated 
him they also respected him. No one 
thought of attempting to bribe or scare 
him. Political ‘‘ pull’’ had no terrors 
for him. 

The red people expanded and took 
on new life under the coming of the 
summer. They were profoundly glad 
of the sun. As the warm winds be- 
gan to blow the huts were deserted for 
the sweeter and wholesomer life of the 
teepee, which is always ventilated, and 
which has also a thousand memories of 
battle and of the chase associated with 
its ribbed walls, its yellow peak and 
its smouldering fires. The sick grew 
well and the weak became strong as 
they passed once more from the foul air 
of their hovels to the inspiriting breath 
of the mountains, uncontaminated by 
any smoke of the white man’s stove. 
The medicine men, taking great credit 
to themselves, said: ‘‘ See! Our incan- 
tations again prevailed. The sun is 
coming ‘back and the green grass is 
springing.’’ 

‘‘ Aye, but you cannot bring back 
the buffalo,’’ said those who doubted, 
for there are skeptics here as elsewhere. 
‘*When you do that then we will be- 
lieve that you are really men of magic.’’ 


THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


GQ June day Curtis came into the 

house with shining face. ‘‘ Sis, 
our artists are coming back,’’ he called 
to Jennie. 

‘Are they? Oh, isn’t that glorious! ’’ 
she answered, running to meet him, 
‘* When are they to reach here? Whom 
did you hear from?’’ 

‘“‘Lawson. They can’t come till 
some time in July, however.’’ 





discovered herself. Sorrow—a keen 
disappointment—-will yet come and 
disclose the deep-natured woman hid- 
den now by the girl’s careless enjoy- 
ment of the color and variety of her 
luxurious life.”’ 


FOURTEENTH CHAPTER 


ENNIE thought her brother the 
handsomest man in the State as 
they walked up and down the Station 
platform waiting for the express that 
was to bring Elsie and Lawson and a 
famous Parisian-American sculptor 
and his wife. Curtis was in undress 
uniform, and in the midst of the slouch- 
ing crowdof loafers hecertainly seemed 
a man of velvet-green parade-grounds, 
whitewashed palings and lines of pol- 
ished bayonets. Beyond this, he had 
the step of a boy and the clear eyes of 
a man of most abstemious habits. 

The whistle of the far-off train pro- 
duced an answering cry of ‘‘ There it 
comes!’’ from Jennie, and they moved 
up the walk to meet it. 

The long train came to a stop with 
singing rods, grinding brakes and whiz 
of escaping steam, and Lawson, de- 
scending first, helped Elsie to the plat- 
form with an accepted lover’s firm 
touch. She was dressed in a blue cloth 
suit which fitted marvelously, and her 
color was more exquisite than ever. 

“* Oh, there they are!’’ she cried as 
her eyes fell upon them. Jennie flew 
to her and was greeted by a kiss un- 
expectedly cordial, and then Curtis, 
with hands extended, greeted both 
Lawson and Elsie together. A little 
flurry of handshakings followed dur- 
ing which Mr. and Mrs. Parker were 
introduced —he a tall man with a bush 
of yellow beard; she an exceedingly 
plain woman with a pleasant smile and 
dark, sad eyes. 

*““Do you know I’m glad to get 
back ?’’ said Elsie to Curtis. ‘‘ I don’t 
know why I should be, but I’ve been 
looking for the Cleft Butte all day.”’ 

““We are very glad to have you 
here,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘ And now we 
must get your belongings together and 
get started. We are to camp to-night 
at the Sandstone Spring.’’ 

“* A real camp?”’ 

‘“‘A real camp. We could drive 
through, of course, but it would be 
tiresome, and then I thought you'd 
enjoy the camp.”’ 

““Of course we shall. 
thoughtful of you.’’ 

** Everything will be ready for us— 
I left Two Horns to look after it.’’ 








It’s very 

















Jennie’s face fell. ‘‘In July! I 


DRAWN BY SAY HAMBIDGE 
Jennie flew to her and was greeted by a kiss unexpectedly cordial 








thought you meant they were coming 
now, right away—this week.’’ 

‘* Lawson furthermore writes that he 
expects to bring a sculptor and his wife 
—Mr. Parker—you remember the photographs he showed 
us of some statues of Indians? Well, this is the man who 
made the figures. His wife is coming as chaperon for Miss 
Brisbane.’’ 

‘Well, I confess I’m hungry for a messenger from the 
outside world, George, and during the school vacation we 
can get away once in a while to enjoy ourselves. You look 
fagged.’’ 

The news of the coming of the artistic colony put new life 
into Curtis and brightened his entire summer outlook. He 
took advantage of Lawson’s letter to write again to Elsie, 
and though he considered it a very polite and entirely cir- 
cumspect performance his fervor of gladness burned through 
every line, and the girl as she read it fell to musing on the 


it did not bind her, for at the moment of consenting she had 
felt a sudden icy chill of fear, and she had said: 

‘““The time has not come to be solemn about our engage- 
ment, Osborne.’’ 

‘*]T won’t hurry you,’’ he had replied, ‘‘ but I must ask you 
to observe that I have two gray hairs over my ear.”’ 

When she had finished the last page of the soldier’s letter 
she was more sincerely moved to reply than to any other 
letter hitherto. She had nothing formulated, but somehow 
she visualized him at his desk awaiting an answer. ‘‘ The 
worst of it is we have no topic in common except his distress- 
ing Indians!’’ Even art to him meant painting the red man 
sympathetically. With these conclusions she laid aside her 
pen and went to her work. Why bother her head about him? 


‘““Then it will be right,’’ said 
a Lawson, who was beaming. ‘‘ Isn’t it 
good to breathe this air again! It was 
stifling hot in the city!’’ 
While they talked Crane’s Voice 


was collecting the trunks, and in a few 
minutes, with Elsie by his side, Curtis drove his three-seated 
buckboard out upon the floor of the valley, leaving the squalid 
town behind. Elsie took off her bat and faced the sun with 
joyous greeting. 

**Isn’t this delicious! 
amonth. The weather has been fairly sweltering since May.’ 

‘* Your studio is all ready for you,’’ remarked Curtis. 

““You are most kind—I am going to work as never 
before.’”’ 

‘* You mustn’t work too hard. I havea plan for an outing. 
One of my districts lies up in the headwaters of the Elk—I 
propose we all go camping up there for a couple of weeks.’’ 

“* Do you hear that, Osborne? ’’ she called, turning her head. 

“*T did not; what is it?’’ 


I’ve dreamed of this every night for 


? 





Curtis repeated his suggestion and Mrs. Parker clapped 
her hands with joy. ‘‘ Just what we all want to do!”’ 

Curtis went on: ‘‘ We’ll find the red man living there 
under much more favorable conditions than down in the hot 
valley. Wehavea saw-mill up there and the ladies can stay 
in the superintendent’s house ——’’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ cried Elsie. ‘‘We must camp. Don’t think 
of putting us under a roof.’’ She turned to Curtis. 

** May I drive?” 

** Certainly — only you will spoil your gloves.’’ 

‘* Pll take them off. No more frills now.’’ 

Her hands were as beautiful as her face, strong and white 
and exquisitely modeled. He, looking upon her then with 
keen admiration, caught the gleam of a diamond on the 
engagement finger. This should not have shocked him, but 
it did. Then he thought: ‘‘She is now fairly bound to 
Lawson,’’ and with this conviction a light went out in his 
brain—it was only a tiny spark of hope, but it had been 
burning. 

As they rode they talked about the grasses and flowers, the 
mountain range far beyond, the camping trip, and a dozen 
other impersonal topics which did not satisfy Curtis, though 
he could not have toid why. 

“* You must not spoil your beautiful hands,’’ he finally said. 
“‘T can’t endure the thought of seeing them blistered — please 
return the lines to me.’’ 

**Oh, no! Just another half-hour—till we reach that butte.’’ 

She had her way and drove nearly the entire afternoon. 
When he took the reins at last her fingers were cramped and 
swollen, but her face was deeply flushed with pleasure. 

At the foot of a tall butte Curtis turned his team out upon 
a road leading to the left and soon came down upon a 
crescent-shaped natural meadow which a small stream 
inclosed like a sheltering arm. All about were signs of its 
use as a camping-ground. 

Elsie cried out with delight. Already the sun, sinking 
behind the butte, threw over the meadow a mysterious gloom 
out of which a couple of tents gleamed like gray boulders. 
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‘* There is your house to-night,’’ said Curtis. ‘* See the 
tents?’’ 

“* How tiny they look!’’ Elsie exclaimed in a hushed voice 
as though fearing to alarm them and put them to flight. 

‘* They are small, but as night falls you will be amazed to 
discover how snug and homelike they can become.’’ 

Two Horns came to meet them, a large, smiling, handsome 
man, whose manners were the perfection of good will blended 
with great personal dignity. He greeted Lawson with a deep 
and hearty ‘‘Hah! Nawson—my friend,’’ and Lawson with 
equal dignity replied: 

‘*T am well, my brother; how is it with you?”’ 

Elsie gave him her hand and he took it without embarrass 
ment.or awkwardness, and his smile was very pleasant to see. 

‘*T know you; you make pictures;’’ he said. 

While Crane’s Voice attended to the teams, Jennie and Two 
Horns worked at getting supper. 

As night began to fall and the fire to glow in the cool, sweet 
dark, they all sat around the flame and planned the trip into 
the mountains. 

‘* How far away Washington seems,’’ said Elsie dreamily. 
‘*T feel as if I had gone back to the beginning of things.”’ 

‘It is the end of things for the Tetongs,’’ replied Curtis. 
‘We forget that sometimes, when we are anxious to have 
them change to our ways. Strip out a few rudenesses from 
the Tetongs’ life and it is an almost perfect adaptation of 
organism to environment. Isn’t that so, Lawson?’”’ 

“It certainly has its idyllic side,’’ replied 
judicially. 

One by one the campers began to yawn and Jennie and 
Mrs. Parker withdrew into the tent reserved for the women, 
but Lawson and Elsie and Curtis still remained about the 
fire. The girl’s eyes were wide with excitement. 

As they talked Lawson began to yawn also, and at last said: 
‘* Elsie Bee Bee, I am sleepy, and I know Curtis is.’’ 

“Not at all,’’ cried Curtis, and it was true. ‘I’m just 
coming to myself. As the camp-fire smoulders the night is 
at its best. Besides, I’m in the midst of a story.’’ 
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** Well, I didn’t sleep very well last night,’’ began Lawson 
apologetically. 

**Go to bed, Sleepy 
excuse you.”’ 

‘Tf you don’t mind, I shall,’’ and off he went, leaving 
the two young people alone. 

**Go on!”’ cried Elsie. ‘‘ Tell me all about it.’’ 

Curtis glowed with new fire at this proof of her interest 
and went on with his story. A yelping cry on the hill back 
of them interrupted him. ‘‘ There goes a coyote; now the 
night is perfect,’’ he ended with a note of exultant poetry. 

She drew a little nearer tohim. ‘‘I don’t enjoy him as 
well as you seem to,’’ she said with a touch of delicious 
timidity in her voice. ‘‘ That’s the woman, too.’’ 

‘‘ This is the farthest reach of the imaginable—that you 
should sit here with me beside this fire in this lonely land. 
It must seem as much of a dream to you as your splendid 
home is to me.”’ 

““T didn’t suppose these things could shake meso. How 
mysterious the world is when it is lone and empty. I never 
realized it before. That hill behind us, and the wolf, and 
the willows down there—they might be savages creeping 
upon us, or great birds resting, or any silent, threatening 
beast of the darkness.’’ 

‘They are not mysterious to me in that way,’’ he made 
answer. ‘‘ But only in the sense that space and dusk are 
inexplicable. Besides, the charm and the wonder of the 
universe are in our own brains, like hate or love; not in the 
object to which we attribute the majesty. I used to try to 
understand the universe—now I am content to enjoy it.’’ 

‘“You make my head whirl,’’ she said—‘‘ you and the 
night. I don’t understand you, and I think I would better go 
to bed,’’ she added with a return to her ordinary manner. 
** Good-night.’’ 

‘‘Good-night, Miss Brisbane,’’ he replied. 
was something which stirred her unaccountably. 


Head,’’ laughed Elsie. ‘‘ We’ll 


In his voice 
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Advanced Photography for Amateurs 

















No. 4 — Firelight and gaslight 


fascinating amusements that can be imagined, providing 

you don’t have to go out when it is very cold or windy. 
There are just as many varieties of photograph to be made 
by night as by day, with results equally interesting—in a 
somewhat different way, of course, but well worth gaining. 
The only drawback is the length of exposure required. 
The great fault with most of the work done at night appears 
to be in the general effort to make it look like a daylight 
photograph. I am quite aware that this is the easiest effect 
to accomplish, but that should have no weight with the 
amateur. 

Referring to indoor work, one hears so often the expression, 
“*You couldn’t tell it from a daylight picture.’’ Now this 
is all very well for certain professional purposes and quite 
right in its proper place, but if the flashlight or any other 
illuminant is to be made use of by the amateur, there is no 
reason why a field that is practically unexplored should not 
be adapted to its own special effects. Why try to make it 
look like daylight when so many of us find the most 
charming conditions of home life by gaslight? It is a particu- 
larly becoming light, too; and when one does succeed in 


Editor's Note — This is the third of a series of six papers forming 
a practical advanced course for amateurs in photography. 


| T SEEMS to me that night photography is one of the most 
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Night Photography—With Examples by the Author 


making a photograph under these conditions it shows all 
this. The flesh tones are charming, and the color is so 
transparent that I almost like it better than by daylight. 

Imitation night pictures are sometimes made out-of- 
doors; to get a street scene perhaps, or even, I believe, a 
pretended moon behind clouds. Now, truly, I think this 
is beneath an amateur. The amateur does things for 
love, for amusement; he has time to experiment, to make 
things over a dozen times, if necessary. To him, credit 
is due for the great advance photography has made in 
the past few years. He is the connoisseur of a new art. 
Why, then, make imitation things? It is not true sport. 
It seems to me like making believe to sail a yacht with 
a steam-engine down in the hold. 

I have known one or two people who tried to make 
gaslight photographs and had very little success. This 
was caused, so far as I could judge, by using a camera 
and lens that were too much like toys, the small lens 
making the necessary exposure much longer than one of 
larger aperture would have required: and, too, the room 
was so crowded with furniture that the light had no 
chance to diffuse itself around the subject. This is really 
avery important point. A subject in a white dress is 
not a good one to try at first, because one is liable to 
think the exposure sufficient even if the white ,dress 
develops like a patch on empty black space. The truest 
test is to use what I tried, a 
subject dressed all in black; 
then, if the results show a cor- 


by no other means’ at present available; though there is 
another method that is better than the quick flash when a 
time exposure is possible. It is about midway between this 
and gaslight in its speed and results, and is that of mag- 
nesium ribbon, a thin metal material which ignites slowly 
and which, when once started, gives a clear white light 
until the length you have cut off the spool is consumed. 1 
tried all three ways on the same sort of picture, and the 
one shown (illustration No. 4), made by gaslight, was the 
most satisfactory. In each of the other two the fire looked 
perfectly dead; this one was coal, however. I suppose that 
gas-logs would be less difficult because of the blue flames. 

From what I can learn of other people’s methods, as they are 
published in the various photographic handbooks, I believe 
that far too much paraphernalia is advised, and also, judg- 
ing by my own experience, that the light, as generally sug- 
gested, is placed too close to the subject. No doubt this is 
responsible for many of the dreadful affairs that we see labeled 
flashlight ‘‘ pictures.’’ It certainly is a very soulless process 
—it has such a disappvinting way of lighting up the most 
unnecessary corners. 

The arrangement that I evolved to suit my own needs was 
just the simplest possible. An eight-foot stepladder and the 
household dust-pan constituted the ‘‘ outfit; ’’ I had my usual 
camera and plates—not even nonhalation plates; in fact, I 
did not use these for any of the night work except out-of- 


No. 5—A flashlight 





rect exposure for that, you are 

sure of getting whites in their 

proper values when you choose 

to try them. Welsbach lamps 

should always have opal shades, 
but I did not find reflectors neces- 
sary for any of the examples that 
are shown here. 

To come down to practical things. 
The portrait (illustration No. 1) was 
made in eight seconds with an 8x1o 
rectilinear lens, the light above 
being less strong than the table 
lamp because it was farther away. 
No. 4 was made in two minutes, the 
subject being five feet away from the 
Welsbach table lamp: four other or- 
dinary gas-jets were burning at the 
time. I tried some plates without 
the table lamp, and though they were 
interesting they were not strong 
enough for illustration purposes 
even with five minutes’ exposure. 

Any mention of photographs by 
flashlight makes me feel uncom- 
fortable, but of course it is the only 
way out of some difficulties. The 
children in illustration No. 5, for 














instance, could be taken at night 




















doors where electric lamps would be likely to interfere. The 
flash powder was placed in the dust-pan and this in turn put 
on whichever step seemed suitable for the ‘picture in view. 
In the case of the children, about five feet from the floor 
seemed right. The ladder was a little to the side of, and 
behind, the camera, so that it was convenient to set off the 
powder and make the flash quite ten feet away from the chil- 
dren. A sheet of white cardboard attached to the ladder 
helped to direct the light, but otherwise I found no reflectors 
necessary. 

Photographs out of doors seem less difficult by night than by 
day. The dim lights so glorify a commonplace spot that one 
feels a constant joy at the unexpected poetry he discovers. 

They are less difficult to make, technically, also, because 
conditions vary far less thanin daylight. Ten to fifteen min- 
utes for moonlight and five minutes for electric light was 
quite sufficient for any I have donesofar. This was for 8x10 
plates with good lenses. There is so little guesswork about 
it that the essential things seem to be a cab horse that is war- 
ranted to go to sleep when you need him for a model and an 
obliging driver who will bring you back the stray thumb- 
screws you may leave in his cab. Seriously, though, the 
reflection on the ground-glass is so clear that you can arrange 
the focus as easily as at other times, so that all you have to 
do is to select a good hunting-ground and go to work, with 
some reasonable regard for any arc lights that may be near 
enough to cast false lights into the lens. 

Various idle boys will, of course, come around and make 
remarks, but somehow the darkness takes the unpleasant 
edge off all this, and one may do things at night, in town, 
where you could not possibly consider setting up a camera 
during the day. It is during the long winter evenings at 
home, or especially just at tea time, when it first gets dark, 
that the opportunity for experiment lies; somehow the mood 
to do those things seems to come quite strongly at that hour. 
Then after dinner the plates can be developed and there is 
time to have another try if the first attempts were not right; 
and so, before you realize it, the hours have gone only too 


quickly. Oud 
Painting a Royal Portrait 


By William Armstrong 


R. JULIAN STORY, son of the sculptor, W. W. 
M Story, was the first American to paint the portrait of 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. As addi- 

tional distinction he has recently had conferred upon him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, for which he was recom- 
mended by M. Waldeck-Rousseau and also by M. Benjamin- 
Constant. Mr. Story is also the artist selected to paint the 
portrait of the only son of Lord Roberts, who met his death 
in battle on the Tugela. This portrait will be presented to 
the veteran General, by subscription, by the most distin- 
guished people of England. Mr. Story is now at work on 
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Prince’s engagements were written. 
For days ahead every half-hour was 
taken, blocked out from nine o’clock 
in the morning until almost any 
hour in the night. Not a half-hour 
was left free. The prospect of get- 
ting any good sittings seemed rather 
discouraging. The next morning I 
received a letter from General Ellis 
naming two days ahead for the first 
sitting. The Prince had _ struck 
out conflicting engagements to ar- 
range for it. He came alone ina 
brougham to my studio in Albert 
Road, smoking a big cigar. Noth- 
ing could have been more simple, 
more frank, or more gracious than 
hismanner. Realizing the difficulty 
for him to spare time, I set about my 
work with the greatest energy. 
While he would walk about once in 
a while to rest his muscles I painted 
ahead on the background at some 
details, never putting down brushes 
and palette. My thumb went to 
sleep. I was pulling it to get the 
blood into circulation when he saw 
me. In reply to his question I said: 
*** Thaven’t put my palette down, 
sir.’ 

*** Couldn’t you do something to 
make it more comfortable?— have 
it cut out a bit?’ he asked. 

‘The next morning he came in 
apologizing for being five minutes 
late. I had become quite accus- 
tomed to people, some ladies, for 
instance, being half an hour late 
and then considering themselves 
quite punctual. 

***T didn’t sleep very well last 
night,’ he said; ‘and I thought of 
you. I was worrying about that 
palette of yours. Couldn’t you 
have the thumb-hole in it padded?’ 

“‘In the midst of a busy London 














season he gave me eight sittings. 
I used to have the King’s Order of 
the Garter, and his robes, lying 


about my studio. Rather a responsibility against relic 
hunters. Inthe great press of affairs, it being, in addition, 


about the time of the Princess Maud’s marriage, many of the 
wedding arrangements were made with an equerry in my 
studio while I worked on the portrait. 
“** Are you coming to the wedding?’ he asked one day. 
“IT said ‘No,’ that I 
believed that it was im- 
possible to get a place to 











view the procession. 

*** But I meant to in- 
vite you to the wedding,’ 
he returned. ‘I will have 
an invitation sent you.’ 

**T went to Marlborough 
House on that occasion, 
and the next time he came 
for a sitting I thanked 
him. 

““*Were you there?’ 
he said. ‘I didn’t 
you; I wondered.’ 

**He must have seen 
many thousands. of 
people that day as 
he passed to and fro 
in the processions, 
yet here was this evi- 
dence of thoughtful- 
ness. And it is this 
thoughtfulness that 
constitutes one of his 
chiefcharms. I know 
of no one who is more 
royal, and at the same 
time more kindly. 
When one once knows 
the man one realizes 
why he is so loved.’’ 

A replica of Mr. 
Story’s portrait of 
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this commission at his studio near Nottinghill Gate, London, 
painting the portrait in part from photographs and in part 
from description by members of the Roberts family; Lord 
Roberts himself sitting to Mr. Story for the eyes, his being, 
in coloring, strongly like those of hisson. It is said that the 
prospective receipt of this portrait, the idea of which has 
been furthered by Sir Frederick Milner, has given the com- 
mander more pleasure than all the swords and distinctions 
that have been bestowed upon him. 

Mr. Story mentions King Edward VII as the most consid- 
erate of portrait sitters, and says of his association with him: 

‘The King, then Prince of Wales, asked me to paint his 
portrait. I had hoped when I came over to London to accom- 
plish it. When I met him on my arrival he referred me for 


arrangement of the sittings to General Ellis, his equerry. 
After my conference with the General I despaired of ever 
He had shown me a book in which the 


painting the portrait. 





King Edward VII 
hangs at Sandring- 
ham, and the origi- 
nal is at Mr. William Waldorf Astor’s place, Cliveden. 

Mr. Story’s career as a painter has been attended by 
specially good fortune. He took his degree at Oxford 
in 1879, and two years later exhibited his first important 
picture, The Entombment of Christ. It was shown first 
at the Grosvenor galleries in London and afterward ex- 
hibited at the Paris Salon. Subsequently it was bought 
by Mr. Garrett, of Baltimore, for $2500, and presented 
by him to the Peabody Institute in that city, where it 
now hangs. 

Like the generality of young artists, Mr. Story began 
by painting very large canvases, a fancy which he soon 
got bravely over. By degrees, and through numerous 
requests from friends, he painted an increasing number 
of portraits, but more as ‘‘ pot boilers,’’ to use the art- 
ists’ term, which he himself applied to it. After a time, 
however, portrait painting absorbed his interest more 


No. 2—A moonlit river 


No. 1—A portrait by gaslight 


and more, until, within the last few years, he has devoted 
himself to it completely as his favorite branch of art, and has 
won high honors. 

He exhibited iwo pictures in the American section of the 
Paris Exposition, ‘one of them a portrait of his wife, Madame 
Emma Eames Story, which attracted much attention. One 
of the first important portraits that Mr. Story painted was of 
Cardinal Howard, on a commission from his brother, the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

The Cardinal was six feet two, and carried himself like a 
guardsman. He sat for his portrait in his churchly robes, of 
which the broad cape with its buttons was shown. On 
account of the unbroken expanse of the cape Mr. Story 
asked permission to put in a cross and chain to relieve the 
monotony. 

*““Then you will be making me a Cardinal-Vicar,’’ an- 
swered the prelate, smiling, ‘‘ but I dare say it will do no 
harm.’’ So the cross and chain were painted. 

‘** Before the portrait reached England,’’ said Mr. Story, 
*“ he was elevated to the office, so I did make him Cardinal- 
Vicar after all, didn’t I?”’ 


No. 3-—— Washington Square at night 
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@As might have been expected, the Pan-American 
Congress accomplished everything except the purposes of the 
meeting. 


One of the really delicious moments of life is when 
two people minding other people’s business run into each 
other’s affairs. 


@A very interesting development in politics is the 
search of English Liberalism for a leader. Japhet in search 
of his father was comfort itself compared with the troubled 
mind of this great party. 


@When Boer sympathizers make public speeches in 
England they seldom fail to start riots, in which the killed 
and injured form a rather large list. Possibly this is a new 
way of carrying on the war. 


@In Chicago the latest freak organization is the Four 
Hour Sleep Club. The proposition is that people sleep too 
long, but its weakness is that members are not promised four 
hours’ sleep. Possibly they may get it by leaving Chicago. 
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The Record of a Notable Year 


URING the year just closed the two greatest nations of 
the world changed rulers. Queen Victoria died at 6:30 
P. M., January 22, and the Prince of Wales became king, with 
the title of Edward VII. On the sixth of September Leon 
Czolgosz twice shot President William McKinley, and the 
victim lingered until 2:15 o’clock, Saturday morning, 
September 14. Theafternoon of the same day Vice-President 
Theodore Roosevelt took the oath of office. The Ameer of 
Afghanistan died on October 3, and five other deaths notable 
in the politics of the world were those of Ex-President 
Benjamin Harrison on March 13; Hoshi Toru, Japanese 
statesman, assassinated June 21; Prince von Hohenlohe, 
who died on July 6; Signor Crispi on August 11, and 
Li Hung Chang on November 6. 

The war in South Africa dragged along at an expense to 
the British of millions a week. So far the cost is about a 
billion dollars, and the English losses in men have been 
about 20,000. In the Philippines Aguinaldo was captured by 
the brilliant Funston, and the effort was made to inaugurate 
civil government in the islands, but the pacification is by no 
means complete, and the year ended with fears of a general 
uprising, and with a message from General Chaffee that he 
would need all his 60,000 soldiers for twelve months or more 
Matters improved in Cuba, and a President will be 
The Powers 


to come. 
elected on the twenty-fourth of February next. 
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withdrew from China and the Court began its return to 
Peking. 

In our national affairs important progress was made. The 
reapportionment. based on the census of 1900 increased the 
membership of the House of Representatives to 386. The 
army canteen was abolished. The centennial anniversary of 
the elevation of John Marshall to the head of the Supreme 
Court was celebrated. The count of the electoral votes gave 
McKinley and Roosevelt 292 each, Bryan and Stevenson 155 
each. The most important decision of the Supreme Court 
concerned our relations with our new possessions. By narrow 
majorities it was held that the Constitution follows the flag, 
subject to the action and regulation of Congress. This led 
to special legislation for Porto Rico and for the Philippines. 
President Roosevelt urged reciprocity with Cuba. The vari- 
ous reciprocity treaties which have been hanging fire for 
more than a year are still unacted upon. The Pan-American 
Congress in the City of Mexico was a social success and a 
political failure. The great international fact of the year 
was the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, by which Great Britain 
allowed to this country the right to go ahead and build the 
Isthmian canal. The treaty was ratified by an overwhelming 
vote. 
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For almost three months the people followed the proceed- 
ings of the Schley Court of Inquiry, of which Admiral Dewey 
was President. Admirals Benham and Ramsay, a majority, 
found against Schley on eleven out of the thirteen points 
specified in the precept. Admiral Dewey gave him the full 
credit for the victory at Santiago. In England, General 
Buller was driven from an important command by indiscre- 
tion of speech, but he was greeted with great popular enthu- 
siasm. Queen Wilhelmina’s unhappy marriage filled much 
space inthe newspapers. In Prussia, Polish parents were im- 
prisoned because they would not make their children learn 
their prayers in the German language. Brigands captured Miss 
Stone and held her in captivity for a large ransom. France 
made Turkey pay up her old debts by the influence of a 
naval demonstration. The usual insurrections took place 
in Central and South America. Tammany. was beaten in 
Greater New York. 

Marconi was the scientific hero of the year. He succeeded 
in making wireless telegraphy commercially practicable. It 
was a year of enormous consolidations of industrial enter- 
prises and railroads. The Northern Pacific speculation was 
the sensation of Wall Street. The great strike of the steel 
workers failed. Mr. Carnegie surpassed all records in giving 
away money, including $5,200,000 to New York City and 
$10,000,000 to an American University, not to mention the 
many millions more that went to both Great Britain and the 
United States. But the biggest single gift not only of the 
year but of all other years was Mrs. Stanford’s present of 
about $30,000,000 to the Stanford University. Santos- 
Dumont won 100,000 francs for a balloon that could be steered. 
Sir Thomas Lipton did not lift the cup. Buffalo lost several 
millions on its Exposition. Charleston opened one December 1 
and St. Louis was busy on another which will be opened 
next year. In spite of persistent rumors Captain Richard P. 
Hobson did not get married. Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
did. Last but not least, Booker T. Washington dined with 
the President. 

It was a year of many deaths among notable persons. This 
list of the dead included, besides those mentioned in the 
opening paragraph, Ignatius Donnelly, Bishop Ninde, Philip 
D. Armour, Bishop Creighton, Elisha Gray, Baron Rothschild, 
Giuseppe Verdi, Count Gourko (the hero of the passage of 
the Balkans), Addison Cammack, Commander Shaw of the 
G. A. R.; Maurice Thompson, William M. Evarts, Charlotte 
M. Yonge, D’Oyly Carte, Brother Jasper, Professor H. A. 
Rowland, General Fitz-John Porter, James A. Herne, Bishop 
Nicholson, Edward Moran, Sir Walter Besant, Robert 
Buchanan, Joseph Cook, R. H. Newell (“‘ Orpheus C. Kerr’’), 
Mrs. Kruger, Dowager Empress Frederick, General Ludlow, 
Frederick Fraley, Judge Jeremiah Wilson, Lorenzo Snow, 
the head of the Mormon Church, and Admiral Bunce. 
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A luncheon of iced milk and machine pie never 
made an optimist. 
i) 


The American Sunday 


‘. THE present session of the New York Legislature the 
legalization of the sale of liquor on Sunday comes up as 
an echo of the fight against Tammany last fall. Tammany 
made the sale of liquor on Sunday in the face of the law a 
means of extortion and blackmail. Ardent reformers like 
Justice Jerome hold that as a considerable sentiment of the 
community demands alcohol on Sunday it would be better to 
let the people have it legally than to force them to obtain it 
illegally. A few men who would really prefer to have the 
saloons closed tight all day Sunday favor the opening of them 
from one o’clock in the afternoon to eleven o’clock at night in 
order that the drinking classes may be accommodated. 
But there is fortunately small likelihood that the necessary 
legislation will be secured in this generation. The effort has 
served to show the practically immovable opinion of the great 
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majority that the American Sunday should not be destroyed 
by a mistaken idea of liberality. The members of the 
Legislature are overwhelmingly against a change. The 
newspapers with few exceptions oppose it. The churches are 
united in their condemnation of it, although a few advanced 
clergymen have given it their sanction. As for the citizens 
generally, the significant development is the bold expression 
of belief, even among those who are not members of churches, 
that the American Sunday is so useful in the economic 
arrangement of the modern life that any disturbance of its 
security would be calamitous. 

In another respect the agitation has brought some very 
impressive information to the front. The Sunday saloon in 
Great Britain has been cited, but it seems on investigation 
that the tendency in England is toward closer restrictions, 
and that when a vote was taken of large numbers of intelli- 
gent workingmen recently more than four-fifths of them 
declared that they were in favor of closing the public houses 
all day Sunday. 

We find many references to the Continental Sunday, with 
its open beer gardens and the peaceable crowds which gather 
in them. But in seeking the reasons for American conquests 
in the industry and trade of the world these Continental 
nations have found that the American Sunday has contributed 
mightily to the victorious excellence of the American work- 
ingman. Further, Emperor William in a recent instance 
discovered that the drinking of beer during working hours 
and the indulgence on Sundays directly diminishes the product 
of the German laborer. Still another fact comes to us through 
the testimony of German citizens in the United States. 
Eminent representatives of this class assert that not only is 
the Continental Sunday an impossibility in America, but that 
whenever it has been tried it has led to demoratization. 

All these instances add to the importance of keeping the 
American Sunday different from the other days of the week. 
Its value is too great, its favor is too firmly established in the 
habits and thoughts and desires of the people, for it to be 
weakened by experiments. Nomancan honestly complain of 
any lack of liberty in the larger interpretation of the laws 
which surround it. It is one of the very best of our institu- 
tions and the nation will suffer if it be changed. 
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Advice is a good thing, but it will always be some- 
thing of a nuisance until the givers of it accept 
responsibility for the bad as readily as they take 
credit for the good. es 


Four Centuries of Canal Schemes 


O WE are to have an Isthmian Canal at last. It will seem 

odd to have a session of Congress without debates on 

that subject. The scheme is three times as old as the nation 
that is to carry it out. 

The report of the Isthmian Canal Commission is prefaced 
by an interesting review of the history of this project. The 
early explorers, as is well known, thought that they were 
going to be able to sail from Europe westward, straight to 
India. Whenthey founda continent in the way, they thought 
for a long time that there must surely be some natural passage 
through it. But within seven years after the discovery of the 
Pacific by Balboa, the idea of connecting the two oceans by a 
ship canal had begun to take shape. 

In 1520, just one hundred years before the Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth, Charles V ordered surveys for such a canal to be 
made at Panama. The project was revived by another royal 
decree in 1534. The Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, Panama and 
Darien routes were all urged just as they have been nearly 
four hundred years later. In 1780, during the American 
Revolution, Nelson was engaged in naval operations against 
the Spanish territories at Nicaragua, and he anticipated 
almost the very words of the advocates of the Nicaragua Canal 
at the present day. He wrote in one of his reports: 

In order to give facility to the great object of government I 

intend to possess the Lake of Nicaragua, which for the present 
may be looked upon as the inland Gibraltar of Spanish-America. 
As it commands the only water pass between the oceans, its sit- 
uation must ever render it a principal post to insure passage to 
the Southern Ocean, and by our possession of it Spanish-America 
is divided in two. 

In 1814 the Spanish Cortes voted to authorize the construc- 
tion of a canal for vessels of the largest size, but circumstances 
compelled Spain to relinquish the enterprise. 

As soon as the Spanish-Americans had secured their 
independence they promptly turned their attention to the 
canal question. In 1825 the young Republic of Central 
America notified the United States that an American company 
was ready to undertake the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and urged the conclusion of a treaty to promote the 
scheme. The interoceanic canal question was one of the 
chief subjects of discussion in the Panama Congress of 1826. 
At that time the Republic of Central America had entered 
into a contract with the sanguine American company, the 
forerunner of so many others. The company agreed to begin 
work within twelve months, if possible, but at any rate, 
within six months afterward. That was just three-quarters 
of a century ago, and the canal is still patiently waiting 
But now that Uncle Sam has taken hold of the undertaking 
things will probably begin to move. 
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ORAWN BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


unduly prejudiced in favor of their calling as a neces- 

sary means or method for the improvement of man. It 
is well, therefore, for them frequently and justly to test the 
worth of their calling by a direct appeal to life itself. From 
such professional idolatry college officers are not free. From 
such professional idolatry college officers should use every 
endeavor to keep themselves free. The American college 
should constantly demand of the American people an answer 
to the question whether it is doing the utmost for the better- 
ment of American life. 

For the purpose of getting a more adequate understanding 
of the relation existing between the college and an important 
department of American life I have lately conferred with 
representative officers of many American railroads. Two 
questions I have submitted to the President or General Man- 
ager of one hundred leading railroads of the United States: 

‘““What are (a) the advantages, (4) the disadvantages, 
possessed by a college graduate in entering the railroad serv- 
ice, not possessed by a graduate of the high school or the 
grammar school?’”’ 

‘On the whole, would you advise a boy of eighteen, of 
intellectual habits, of apparently efficient administrative abil- 
ities, who has graduated at a high school and who desires to 
enter any branch of the railroad service, to go to college?’’ 

To these letters, in the majority of cases, answers have 
been received. 

I suppose that in all the current discussion regarding the 
function of the college no one questions but that a college 
education does aid one in being or becoming a gentleman. 
I suppose, also, that usually it is granted that a college educa- 
tion does aid one in being or becoming an efficient member of 
society. The exceptions to these two principles are so infre- 
quent that one may eliminate them from the discussion 
regarding the worth of the college. But the general advan- 
tages which are supposed to accrue through a college educa- 
tion do not touch, in the view of certain good and wise per- 
sons, the fundamental question of the advantages or disad- 
vantages possessed by the college graduate entering business 
as a life career. Touching the question of the worth or the 
worthlessness of a college course as a preparation for business 
no more vital method of discussion can be arrived at than one 
which shali limit an appeal to the question of railroad serv- 
ice; for the railroad service is the largest field for the employ- 
ment of labor, and also it unites several diverse kinds of 
labor, as financial, executive, legal and mechanical. 


TT" members of every calling are in peril of becoming 


Four Disadvantages of College Training 


It is not to be denied that there are disadvantages placed upon 
those who enter the railroad service after the completion of a 
college course. One of these disadvantages arises from the 
environment which the college is supposed to represent. The 
college represents to most men an atmosphere of leisure, of 
wealth, and frequently of the extravagant, unwise use of 
wealth. This disadvantage touches those entering any form 
of service as well as those entering that of the railroad. 
The General Manager of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Company says: ‘‘ Unfortunately a majority of the 
young men who pass through college are financially able to 
live on a scale which they cannot hope to do in railroad serv- 
ice and are apt to contract expensive habits, and few of them 
are willing thereafter to begin railroad work at the very bot- 
tom, or, if they do, find the work too irksome and do not per- 
severe therein. This, in my judgment, is the principal rea- 
son why so many prominent railway officials come from boys 
of moderate education and particularly from boys who begin 
the work while very young.’’ 

A still more obvious disadvantage springs from the time, 
later by four years, at which one is able to begin the railroad 
service. This disadvantage is direct, positive, and plain as 
the alphabet. ‘‘ If he desires to enter railroad work, and is 





to reach the top before he dies: 


larger opportunities than one’s self. 
people against the college graduate. 
wholly eliminated.| 

A fourth disadvantage should not be omitted. 
arrogance and cockyism of certain college men. 
word certain, for cockyism or arrogance is not the prevailing characteristic of 
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Should Railroad Men Be College Men? 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College, Cleveland 


eighteen years of age, he won’t have time to go to college if he desires and expects 
Consider that it takes an average of over thirty 
years’ actual service to make a railroad president, which, of course, is considered 
the top of the ladder, so no time is to be wasted if the top is to be attained.’’ Thus 
writes the General Manager of the Boston and Albany Railroad. 

The President of the Ann Arbor Railroad says: ‘‘ The college graduate is at a 
disadvantage compared with the graduate of the high school and the grammar 
school for this reason: that he has usually spent from three to five years of his life 
at college, and consequently is that much older and has fess opportunity for improv- 
ing himself in the branches that would fit him for railroading or any other com- 
mercial business.’? The President and General Manager of the Monon Route 
says: ‘‘Should the high school graduate, however, enter the service directly after 
graduation he would have at least four years’ advantage in practical experience at 
the time the college graduate would enter the service, and in my judgment the 
college graduate would not be equal to the high school graduate until he had at least 
five years’ practical experience.”’ 

Athird disadvantage, which should not be passed over, lies in that condition of 
human nature which is inclined to depreciate advantages richer than those enjoyed 
by one’s self, and to be willing to lessen the apparent worth of men who have had 
Prejudice does exist still among many railroad 

Prejudice is becoming less, but it is not yet 


college men, any more than it is the prevailing characteristic 
of humanity itself, but some college men are cocky. The 
General Manager of the Grand Trunk says: ‘‘A college edu- 
cation, I believe, leads a young man, on entering railroad serv- 
ice, to think that he ‘ knows it all;’ of course, theoretically, he 
may, but any one who has such an idea rarely succeeds.’’ 

College men are usually willing to begin at the bottom of 
the ladder and climb up step by step, if this method of prog- 
ress represents their duty. I know of a graduate of Harvard 
College who wished to learn the business of making steel. 
He was directed to shovel coal beneath boilers. At the time 
he received his first month’s pay he was asked how he liked 
his job. ‘‘I have nothing to complain of,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘but I wish to ask: Why is it necessary for me to keep 
shoveling coal in order to learn to make steel?’’ 

“* For you to learn the business of making steel you must 
learn how coal behaves when it is on fire; you can in no way 
learn how coal behaves when on fire so well as by shoveling 
coal into the furnace.’’ 


Men Who Make Themselves Feit Anywhere 


These four disadvantages which I name—soft environment, 
time, prejudice of officers or workmen, and arrogance in one’s 
self—are disadvantages touching more or less strongly the 
college graduate who enters the railroad service. The sum- 
ming up of the advantages and disadvantages is very well 
made by Mr. Cutts, General Passenger Agent of the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad. Mr. Cuttssays: ‘‘At the 
present time civil-service rules are so generally observed, 
except perhaps in the professional branches of railroad serv- 
ice, such as the legal, medical and engineering departments, 
that it is usually quite difficult for a young man to get an 
opening except in the lowest grades; consequently the boy 
who begins with a high school education at, say, seventeen. 
will, by the time he is twenty-three, be much further advanced 
than the young man of twenty-three who entered on leaving 
college at twenty-one; and if we allow that they are of equal 
mental and business capacity the boy who started at seventeen 
will always remain in advance. Hence it seems fair to con- 
clude that the four years between seventeen and twenty-one 
will prove to have been more profitably spent in gaining 
experience in the rudiments of the business than at college. 
The men who have made the greatest successes in the 
railroad field have generally been men without much school- 
ing, but with great capacity for the absorption of knowledge, 
tireless workers, men who would make themselves felt 
anywhere, not born into the railroad business, but, getting 
there by chance, men who have improved every opportunity 
and overcome every obstacle, rising by sheer force of ability 
to a point where they attract the notice of the management 
and then later of the capitalists, who are always in search of 
tried men in whom to repose confidence and responsibility. 
After all, it is the man and not the years spent at school 
that tells, and perhaps in the class referred to the struggle 
of obtaining an education by reading and by observation 
while performing their daily work is just the kind of exercise 
best calculated to develop the remarkable characteristics 
which they bear.’’ 


The Atchison and Lehigh Valley Favor the Colleges 


And yet more than a score of my correspondents directly 
affirm that a college education is of advantage, and usually of 
great advantage, to one who purposes to become a railroad 
man. Mr. Mudge, of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway, says: ‘‘On the whole, I would advise a boy of 
eighteen to take a college course before entering railroad 
work, provided he feels satisfied that he will still be will- 
ing to commence at the lowest round of the ladder and per- 
severe in the work as thoroughly as he would have done had 
he commenced it four years earlier.’’ 

The President of the Lehigh Valley Railroad says: 
‘* Railroad work, as all other work of a similar character, has 
reached that point in its development where the man who has 


This disadvantage lies in the 
One, of course, emphasizes the 
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the best-trained mind, other things being equal, has the 
greatest chances for success. If a boy is so situated in life 
that he can continue his studies, after graduating at a high 
school, by taking a course through college, it will be decid- 
edly to his advantage in the end. What seems to be needed 
at this time in young men who decide to follow railroad work 
as their career, is not so much any special knowledge as a 
thoroughly well-trained mind.’’ 

An officer of the Southern Railway Company says: “I 
am a staunch believer in education in its broadest sense, and 
I would infinitely rather have any young man in whom I am 
interested possessed of a college education and thrown upon 
his own resources at that time, than to have him start on his 
life’s work earlier and with a small capital at his command, 
which, being controlled by one without experience, might be 
easily lost and not available when there has been acquired 
the experience to control it properiy. One of the strongest 
arguments, I think, in favor of a college education for a 
young man is the fact that most, if not all, successful busi- 
ness or professional men who have themselves been de- 
prived of the advantages of a college education insist upon 
their own sons enjoying those advantages.”’ 

The President of the Michigan Central Railroad says: ‘‘ The 
transportation business of this country is becoming more and 
more every year an exact science, and the advantages of a 
college education in disciplining and developing the mind 
cannot be overestimated. I believe that in the future, as a 
rule, the managers of the different railroads in this country 
will prefer to employ young men who have obtained a thor- 
ough collegiate education, rather than those who have not 
gone beyond the limit of a grammar or a high school. My 
advice to a young man who desires to enter the railroad serv- 
ice would be, after he had finished his course at a high 
school, to take a course of three or four years at some scien- 
tific college, and while this would seem to put off the day 
when he would enter the railroad service, I am satisfied that 
in the end, all other things being equal, he will rise to a 
higher plane than if he had not obtained such an education.”’ 


The Views of Some High Officiais 


Lucius Tuttle, President of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
says: ‘‘ The years of mental training that the college graduate 
has secured will enable him to accomplish more in a shorter 
time than is possible for the young man who has not had these 
advantages; and, everything else being equal, I think that 
the college graduate in the end will be more successful in any 
class of business than the young man who enters service after 
a common or high school education.’’ 

Mr. Axtell, Vice-President of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, says: ‘‘ The chief officers of a railway company need 
the training and the perfect command of the action of the 
mind which a collegiate course is supposed to, and I believe 
does, afford. They must be able to deal with and contend 
with the best-trained intellects in the country, and to do this 
it is proper that they should have all the advantages of a 
complete education. I therefore think that any boy aspiring 
to a chief position in a railroad should go to college if he can; 
it will help him. Many cannot go who still by strenuous 
effort reach high places, but in such instances they have a full 
realization of the difficulties they have contended with.”’ 

The President of the Wabash Railroad says: ‘‘ To enfer 
any of the other departments, a college education is not - 
necessary, but if the young man has the right sort of material 
in him he will be advanced, and as he reaches the higher 
positions he will find that his college training, if he has had 
the advantage of it, will be of great benefit to him. On the 
whole, I am decidedly of the opinion that a man with a col- 
lege education has the advantage of one without, not only in 
the railroad service but in any walk of life, and socially as 
well, and I would say to any young man that if he has an 
opportunity to secure a college education he should take 
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| advantage of it, no matter whether he expects 
| to become a railroader, to enter one of the 
| professions, or to adopt a mercantile career.’ 
These statements which I quote at length, 
if space 
allowed, I should be glad to print, contain 
certain common lines of truth either expressed 
or implied. One of these elements refers to 
the character and power of the boy himself. 
One might say all depends upon the kind of 
boy who goes to college; all depends upon the 
kind of boy who enters the railroad service. 

The General Superintendent of the Fort 
Worth and Denver City Railway Company 
says: ‘‘ Primarily it can be stated that whether 
or not a college education would be of any 
assistance to a young man would depend 
largely upon himself. In railroad business in 
almost any department there is undoubtedly 
room for young men of good education, but 
with it they must have a desire for the class 
of work they have selected, or rather the 
work that is found in the department to 
which they have gone, and a willingness to 
start at the bottom of the ladder and perform 
what might appear to them to be unimpor- 
tant duties with the same degree of care as 
would be exercised in the higher branches. 
Railroad business requires assiduous applica- 
tion on the part of the employee, and success 
will depend largely on how well he may do 
his work, his ability for organization and 
administrative capacity, and for mastering the 
details of the work assigned. In the mechan- 
ical and engineering departments a great many 
technical questions come up that could be 
quickly solved by a young man with a college 
education if he had applied himself in that 
direction. A college education, perhaps, is 
not essential to one’s success in the railroad 
business; but any man possessing the same, 
with opportunities to succeed in railroad 
business, would, I consider, be doubly 
equipped.”’ 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, the President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, 
says: ‘‘ Whether it be to the disadvantage of a 
young man to devote the time necessary in ob- 
taining a collegiate education, in preference to 
going at once into railroad or other work, de- 
pends to a very great degree, if not wholly, 
upon the ‘make-up’ of the young man. Andin 
the consideration of the advisability of the one 
course or the other this question of the kind 
of ‘timber’ a young man may be becomes 
a most important factor, in my judgment, in 
reaching a conclusion, considered both with 
regard to his school life and to his discharge 
of the duties pertaining to whatever line of 
work he may undertake; for one young man’s 
mental equipment may be such, as compared 
with his fellow-worker, that when he has 
finished grammar or high school he will 
have reached a point in mental discipline and 
training that many of his coworkers can only 
hope to reach at the end of a thorough college 
course.’’ 


Every Boy an Individual Case 


One boy is better fitted to take up life and 
work on his graduation at the high school 
than is another boy on his. graduation at 
college. Much depends not only on educa- 
tional power, but the morale of the boy him- 
self. His regard for the cardinal virtues has 
as great value as his respect for the cardinal 
verities. Moral honesty is as important as 
intellectual honesty. The love and practice 
of justice is more elemental than a sound 
intellectual interpretation of the origin and 
nature of justice. One boy who never goes to 
college may, by reason of his intellectual and 
ethical power, reach a far higher place than 
one who does go. Nature did for the one who 
finished his education with the high school 
more than both nature and the college did 
forthe other. But of course the proper method 
is not to compare man with man, but to 
compare man with himself. The question 
is not whether a college education will make 
one man more efficient than another man, but 
whether it will make any man more efficient 
than he would have been without it. 

In these remarks, too, is found a certain 
general inference to the effect that the value 
of education lies in the securing of a trained 
mind. It is also to be said that atrained mind 
is a mind trained to think. The railroad 
presidents, managers and superintendents 
who are most valuable are the men who can 
think. One of the railroad managers of the 
Northwest had a somewhat unique experience. 

The railroad of which he was superin- 
tendent was sold. The purchaser visited him 
in his office. He found him before a desk 
covered with papers writing or signing letters. 
The purchaser remarked: 

“Mr. W——, you and I will not get on 





together.’’ 


‘* Why, sir?’’ 

‘* Because you are so busy with your cor- 
respondence that you have no time to give to 
me. 
signing them about ordinary business. For 
labor of that sort I can get a man for a thou- 
sand dollars. 
business and spend your time thinking about 
improvement in the efficiency of this rail- 
road.’’ 

The superintendent took the hint. The 
next time the owner of the road came to see 
him he was in his office, his desk clear of 
papers, apparently doing nothing, but really 
doing much and most. The power which the 
great railroad man of this country possesses 
is the power to think, and it is that power 
which the railroad system of this country 
opens every opportunity for using. Be it said 
that this is the power which the American 
college is ordained to develop. 


A Technical or “‘ Liberat’’ Education? 


An important question emerges at this point. 
Should the education which the railroad 
man is to receive be a general college educa- 
tion or a technical one? This question is 
part of a still broader question whether a man 
should enter into the period of preparation 
for his profession immediately upon the close 
of his high school or academy course? The 
lawyer, the minister, the doctor pursues his 
professional study after his college course. 
The engineer, in all the various lines of engi- 
neering, usually makes his undergraduate 
course and his professional course identical. 
The technical school is supposed to take the 
place of both the liberal and the professional 
course. In general, ifa man can afford the 
time, I am sure it is well for him to take up 
his technical course after his liberal education. 
But the expense in both time and money is 
great. Without entering into a discussion of 
the question, I am confident that it is best for 
a man proposing to enter the railroad service 
to enter the regular college; but while pur- 
suing his course in the regular college to give 
to this course a scientific or technical relation. 
Let him, for instance, make special study of 
physics, chemistry, geology, economics and 
sociology. Such studies pursued ina college 
of liberal arts and sciences will prove to be 
at once liberalizing and also sufficiently pro- 
fessional. 

The history of the administration of rail- 
roads of the United States is the history of a 
development. In the beginning the manage- 
ment of railroads was committed to their 
owners. This form of administration gave 
way presently to an administration carried on 
by those who had been trained in actual 
service. At the time of this form of adminis- 
tration legislators aroused themselves to the 
problems touching the public weal and wealth 
which the railroad had created. Strikes also 
came in and destroyed valuable railroad 
property. For meeting such conditions prac- 
tical men had little or no knowledge. There 
arose a demand for men who could and can 
take a large view of the problems presented 
by the railroad service, and who can do much, 
through their power, for the solving of these 
problems. At this period in the development 
the college man was called into the service. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
problems created by the American railroad 
are increasing in number and difficulty. The 
need, therefore, of the properly and nobly 
trained mind in the solving of these problems 
is to become yet more and moreurgent. Mr. 
Frank Trumbull, President of the Colorado 
Road, says: ‘‘ In my opinion the time is near 
at hand when the untrained boy, with 
moderate capital, will have a smaller relative 
chance for success, and the scientifically 
trained young man will be more in demand 
than ever before in the world’s history: this 
because of the natural growth of combinations 
of capital and labor, and the impossibility of 
manufacturing or monopolizing brains.’’ 

This paper has already become too lengthy. 
But I wish still to take space in order to say 
that success in the administration of the rail- 
roads, as in administration of any business, 
belongs, first, to the man of sound physical 
health; second, to the man of noble moral 
character; third, to the man who is a gentle- 
man; fourth, to the man who, having a gen- 
eral education, is able to weigh evidence, to 
observe, to compare, to infer, to think; fifth, 
to the man of special education, who is able 
to apply his general power of thinking to the 
solution of problems immediately presented 
in and by his vocation; and, sixth, to the man 
who, having all these powers and finding 
himself face to face with opportunities, is 
willing through hard, diligent, noble work 
to apply his abilities in doing the duty which 
the opportunities lay upon him. 


I don’t want a man writing letters or | 
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By George H. Heafford 


Lately General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 


UCH comment and some adverse criti- 
M cism have been created by the action 
of Eastern trunk lines in abolishing 

free passes on railway trains. 

It is not necessary to delve into ancient his- 
tory to ascertain how or why the practice of 
issuing free transportation to Tom, Dick and 
Harry has become a tax upon railway reve- 
nues, but certain it is that, if the incubus 
can be wholly or even partially removed, the 
cash receipts from passenger transportation 
will materially increase the companies’ reve- 
nues. With a few exceptions, the income 
from the sale of passage tickets does not 
much exceed the operating expenses, and the 
railway companies, as a rule, look to other 
sources for profits from which to pay interest 
on bonds and dividends on stock. It is fair 
to assume that the total abolition of the free 
pass system — with its more or less corrupting 
influences— would add at least ten per cent. 
to the passenger earnings of every railway in 
the United States. 

Theoretically, a pass is issued as a compli- 
ment or courtesy. Practically, it is an ille- 
gitimate (in some respects unlawful) bid for 
business or influence. The jurists, the legis- 
lators, the State and county officers, the city 
officials from the mayor to aldermen, expect, 
and frequently demand, annual passes. Even 
the policeman has a “ pull’’ 
tem. The prominent shipper— any shipper 
s ‘* prominent ’”’ 
signment of live stock, grain, coal, lumber, 
or Otiier merchandise—does not hesitate to 
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The Railroad and) 
the Deadhead 





at the pass sys- | 


who controls a carload con- | 


apply for either a season or trip pass for him- | 


self, and also expects the courtesy of an occa- 
sional ‘‘ deadhead ”’ ticket for his wife and 
children. The employee of each railway com- 
pany, no matter how well or how ill paid, 
feels a traditional right to demand a pass for 
himself and his family even to the kinship of 
““his sisters, his cousins and his aunts.”’ 

The thought has often occurred to me that 
an employee of a wholesale grocer might, with 
equal propriety, demand that, in addition to 
his weekly salary, he should be provided with 
a box of soap or a barrel of sugar every 
Saturday night. 

There is another feature of the pass sys- 
tem which is nonsensical if not objectionable 
from any viewpoint. 


Thousands of traveling | 


agents and traffic solicitors, and many high- | 
priced officials—- some with private cars and | 


some without—are furnished each year with 
annual passes over a majority of the railway 
lines in this country. 

These pass holders are supposed to travel 


on business for the railway companies they | 
represent, and the theory upon which such | 
are issued is reciprocal | 

| 


“exchange annuals ’”’ 
courtesy. 


If arailway man travels on business for his 


employer —the railway company —he should | 


buy a ticket or pay his fare and include the 
item in his expense account, just as he is re- 
quired to itemize his hotel bill. In the end 
expenditures would be approximately equal- 
ized between the roads, and frequent abuse 
of the pass privilege would be done away. 


While I have given a partial list of the | 


beneficiaries of the free pass system, I must 
not forget to mention that the politicians of 
all parties, dominant or otherwise, are possi- 
bly the greatest leeches upon railway com- 
panies. From the candidate for the highest 
office in the State to that for the most ignoble, 
during the period antedating an election, 
come the most prolific demands for ‘‘ dead- 
head ’’ transportation, and in the past thou- 
sands upon thousands of cardboard tickets 
have been placed where they would, presu- 
mably, do the most good for all concerned. 
Should the ‘‘ community of interest’’ idea 
among the railways prevail in the land, this 
perquisite of the perennial office-seeker and 
politician will be relegated to obscurity. 

Whether all of the classes of persons (and 
there are some others) referred to in this 
communication can be “‘ turned down cold ’”’ 
at one fell swoop, or whether it is more 
desirable gradually to eliminate them from 
the list of desirables or preferences, is not for 
me to say. 

The present is an opportune time, in my 
opinion, to sow the seed of reformation. If 
the harvest turns out only a partial crop this 
year there is no good reason to doubt that, 
with more seed sown and with better cultiva- 
tion, next season’s crop result may be emi- 
nently satisfactory. 
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that’s as interesting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the 
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logical Charts, Colored 
Race-Type Plates, Engrav- 
Ey Photo-Engravings, Tint- 
Coior-Plates, Text-Pages, 
etc. 1 am interested in your half- 
Price sale of Ridpath’s History of 
the World, and would like such ma- 
terial and information as you can send 
to assist me in finding out Just what the 
history is and whether or not it will suit 
me to join the Half-Price Club and get it 
on the little-payment plan. 
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DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY AT 


Factory Prices 


We ship every article “On 

ON APPROVAL ty eee subject to return 

AT OUR EXPENSE if not found 40 per cent. 

to ne per cent. —- value than is obtainable 
anywhere at retail, 

Highest award at the Pan-American 

GOLD MEDAL anosition. But one in niacin ex- 


hibitors received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 
exhibits received gold or silver medals for artistic installa- 
tion—the ** Macey" exhibit was one of the 39, the only 
furniture manufacturer so honored. 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 
B his 
$22.50 Persini 
home desk, direct 


Srom the factory. 
THE DESIGN of this 


| 











| 


desk is almost perfection 
for a ‘‘home" desk, It 
combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, k stalls, 
very of drawers, pigeon- 
1oles, ball-bearing casters, 
etc. —and in a way that is graceful, artistic, and 
full of style. At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. As& 
Jor Catalogue No. ** R-2." 
For the 


Office Man 
$19.80 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk di- 
rect from the 
Sactory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
afinequarter-sawed 
oak ‘ont, closed 
back, front base 











mould, 18 pigeon- 

PATENT APPLIED FOR holes, 8 file boxes, 

m rests, dad/i- 

éearing casters, and 3 complete letter files. This desk has 

a handsome golden oak re finish. From a dealer it 
would cost $28 to $35. Ask for Catalogue No. “*R-2." 


Turkish Rocker @ 


A Splendid Gift for Eg 
a Gentleman ' 


$29.50 


Buys this luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 
trom the factory. 
COVERED with best qualit 
machine-buffed GENUIN 
leather.. Has genuine hair 
cushions, tufted back, spring 
rockers and ball-bearing 
casters. Choice of maroon, 
olive- green or russet- color 
leather. At retail 2 similar 
chair costs $45 to $60. Ask for Catalogue No. “R-3." 


Colonial 
Mahogany 


Rocker 
A Perfect Gift 


$27 00 Buys this 
° beautiful 
leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 
CPHOLSTERED in finest 
machine-buffed genuine 
leather. All cushions, in- 
cluding seat, are of genuine curled horsehair, supported in 
seat and back by finest springs of tempered steel. Exposed 
rockers solid mahogany, richly polished. Choice of maroon, 
olive-green or russet leather. Worth at retail $40 to ° 
Ask for Catalogue No.“ R-3." 
To all points east of the Mis- 
We Prepay Freight siesipel’ and north of Ten- 
nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 


The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., Sry, cer" 


Branches: New York, 293-295 eohagreany Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
N.Y. Life Building. 

Makers of High-Grade Office and Library Furniture 
“Charleston Exposition, Exhibit in Palace of Commer: 


(ZITHER QUALITY 
the Very Best 


is what we offer. In workmanship, 
tone quality and all that makes an 
instrument perfect we lead the 
world. Although the equal of 
the fine German Zithers the 


Columbia 















rar 
















No. 3 

: 55,00 
Zither “™@_.. =. 

to Play’? $3.00 to $7.00 

is sold at a price within the reach of every home. So simply 


arranged that any one musically inclined can readily play 
without lessons or teacher. The chart fitting under the 
strings helps you. Admirably suited for vocal accompani- 
ment. Entertains and delights wherever it goes. 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
Uf not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


\ The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. j 


CYPFERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
Medal at Pan-American, Oct., 1901. 32-p. circu- 
lar free. Complete catalogue, 196 p. 8x11 in. 
for 10c. Ask nearest office for book No. 119. 

OCYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y.,Chieago, Ill, Boston, Mass., New York 


STAMME 
sent Free 


book “ The n ent of Stammering " 
to oor address. Enclose 6 centsfto pay . 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., it, Mich. 
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advantage of it, no matter whether he expects 
to become a railroader, to enter one of the 
professions, or to adopt a mercantile career.’’ 

These statements which I quote at length, 


| and other statements also which, if space 


allowed, I should be glad to print, contain 
certain common lines of truth either expressed 
or implied. One of these elements refers to 
the character and power of the boy himself. 
One might say all depends upon the kind of 
boy who goes to college; all depends upon the 
kind of boy who enters the railroad service. 

The General Superintendent of the Fort 
Worth -and Denver City Railway Company 
says: ‘‘ Primarily it can be stated that whether 
or not a college education would be of any 
assistance to a young man would depend 
largely upon himself. In railroad business in 
almost any department there is undoubtedly 
room for young men of good education, but 
with it they must have a desire for the class 
of work they have selected, or rather the 
work that is found in the department to 
which they have gone, and a willingness to 
start at the bottom of the ladder and perform 
what might appear to them to be unimpor- 
tant duties with the same degree of care as 
would be exercised in the higher branches. 
Railroad business requires assiduous applica- 
tion on the part of the employee, and success 
will depend largely on how well he may do 
his work, his ability for organization and 
administrative capacity, and for mastering the 
details of the work assigned. In the mechan- 
ical and engineering departmentsa great many 
technical questions come up that could be 
quickly solved by a young man with a college 
education if he had applied himself in that 
direction. A college education, perhaps, is 
not essential to one’s success in the railroad 
business; but any man possessing the same, 
with opportunities to succeed in railroad 
business, would, I consider, be doubly 
equipped.”’ 

Mr. Marvin Hughitt, the President of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company, 
says: ‘‘ Whether it be to the disadvantage of a 
young man to devote the time necessary in ob- 
taining a collegiate education, in preference to 
going at once into railroad or other work, de- 
pends to a very great degree, if not wholly, 
upon the ‘make-up’ of the young man. And in 
the consideration of the advisability of the one 
course or the other this question of the kind 
of ‘timber’ a young man may be becomes 
a most important factor, in my judgment, in 
reaching a conclusion, considered both with 
regard to his school life and to his discharge 
of the duties pertaining to whatever line of 
work he may undertake; for one young man’s 
mental equipment may be such, as compared 
with his fellow-worker, that when he has 
finished grammar or high school he will 
have reached a point in mental discipline and 
training that many of his coworkers can only 
hope to reach at the end of a thorough college 
course.’’ 


Every Boy an Individual Case 


One boy is better fitted to take up life and 
work on his graduation at the high school 
than is another boy on his graduation at 
college. Much depends not only on educa- 
tional power, but the morale of the boy him- 
self. His regard for the cardinal virtues has 
as great value as his respect for the cardinal 
verities. Moral honesty is as important as 
intellectual honesty. The love and practice 
of justice is more elemental than a sound 
intellectual interpretation of the origin and 
nature of justice. One boy who never goes to 
college may, by reason of his intellectual and 
ethical power, reach a far higher place than 
one who does go. Nature did for the one who 
finished his education with the high school 
more than both nature and the college did 
forthe other. But of course the proper method 
is not to compare man with man, but to 
compare man with himself. The question 
is not whether a college education will make 
one man more efficient than another man, but 
whether it will make any man more efficient 
than he would have been without it. 

In these remarks, too, is found a certain 
general inference to the effect that the value 
of education lies in the securing of a trained 
mind. It is also to be said that atrained mind 
is a mind trained to think. The railroad 
presidents, managers and superintendents 
who are most valuable are the men who can 
think. One of the railroad managers of the 
Northwest had a somewhat unique experience. 

The railroad of which he was superin- 
tendent was sold. The purchaser visited him 
in his office. He found him before a desk 
covered with papers writing or signing letters. 
The purchaser remarked: 

“Mr. W , you and I will not get on 
together.’’ 





‘* Why, sir?’’ 

‘* Because you are so busy with your cor- 
respondence that you have no time to give to 
me. I don’t want a man writing letters or 
signing them about ordinary business. For 
labor of that sort I can get a man for a thou- 
sand dollars. 
business and spend your time thinking about 
improvement in the efficiency of this rail- 
road.’’ 

The superintendent took the hint. The 
next time the owner of the road came to see 
him he was in his office, his desk clear of 
papers, apparently doing nothing, but really 
doing much and most. The power which the 
great railroad man of this country possesses 
is the power to think, and it is that power 
which the railroad system of this country 
opens every opportunity for using. Be it said 
that this is the power which the American 
college is ordained to develop. 


A Technical or ‘‘ Liberal’? Education? 


An important question emerges at this point. 
Should the education which the railroad 
man is to receive be a general college educa- 
tion or a technical one? This question is 
part of a still broader question whether a man 
should enter into the period of preparation 
for his profession immediately upon the close 
of his high school or academy course? The 
lawyer, the minister, the doctor pursues his 
professional study after his college course. 
The engineer, in all the various lines of engi- 
neering, usually makes his undergraduate 
course and his professional course identical. 
The technical school is supposed to take the 
place of both the liberal and the professional 
course. In general, if a man can afford the 
time, I am sure it is well for him to take up 
his technical course after his liberal education. 
But the expense in both time and money is 
great. Without entering into a discussion of 
the question, I am confident that it is best for 
a man proposing to enter the railroad service 
to enter the regular college; but while pur- 
suing his course in the regular college to give 
to this course a scientific or technical relation. 
Let him, for instance, make special study of 
physics, chemistry, geology, economics and 
sociology. Such studies pursued ina college 
of liberal arts and sciences will prove to be 
at once liberalizing and also sufficiently pro- 
fessional. 

The history of the administration of rail- 
roads of the United States is the history of a 
development. In the beginning the manage- 
ment of railroads was committed to their 
owners. This form of administration gave 
way presently to an administration carried on 
by those who had been trained in actual 
service. At the time of this form of adminis- 
tration legislators aroused themselves to the 
problems touching the public weal and wealth 
which the railroad had created. Strikes also 
came in and destroyed valuable railroad 
property. For meeting such conditions prac- 
tical men had little or no knowledge. There 
arose a demand for men who could and can 
take a large view of the problems presented 
by the railroad service, and who can do much, 
through their power, for the solving of these 
problems. At this period in the development 
the college man was called into the service. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
problems created by the American railroad 
are increasing in number and difficulty. The 
need, therefore, of the properly and nobly 
trained mind in the solving of these problems 
is to become yet more and moreurgent. Mr. 
Frank Trumbull, President of the Colorado 
Road, says: ‘‘ In my opinion the time is near 
at hand when the untrained boy, with 
moderate capital, will have a smaller relative 
chance for success, and the scientifically 
trained young man will be more in demand 
than ever before in the world’s history: this 
because of the natural growth of combinations 
of capital and labor, and the impossibility of 
manufacturing or monopolizing brains.’’ 

This paper has already become too lengthy. 
But I wish still to take space in order to say 
that success in the administration of the rail- 
roads, as in administration of any business, 
belongs, first, to the man of sound physical 
health; second, to the man of noble. moral 
character; third, to the man who is a gentle- 
man; fourth, to the man who, having a gen- 
eral education, is able to weigh evidence, to 
observe, to compare, to infer, to think; fifth, 
to the man of special education, who is able 
to apply his general power of thinking to the 
solution of problems immediately presented 
in and by his vocation; and, sixth, to the man 
who, having all these powers and finding 
himself face to face with opportunities, is 
willing through hard, diligent, noble work 
to apply his abilities in doing the duty which 
the opportunities lay upon him. 


I want you to be free from this | 
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*¢* THE FRIEND OF HEALTH” 
a most valuable, interesting, illustrated booklet, 
sent free if you will only mention this publica- 
tion. If you value health and life send for it now. 





LIFEBUDY SDAP 


Carton containing two regular sized cakes of Lifebuoy 
Soap sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
stamps or coin, if your dealer does not sell it. Address: 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
New York Office, 111 Fifth Avenue 


LIFEBUDY SOAP 








Paris 
Fashion Co.’s 


Newest Creations 
in stylish 


Hair Goods 


Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair. 


s * 
Hair Switches 
to match any shade, short stem and per- 
fect in every respect. Will be sent post- 
paid to any address on approval. 

2 ounces, 22 inches, $1.25 

2 “ 2 it 1 50 


2 * 

3 vad —_— © 2.25 

344 _ = 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. If you are 
pleased with it, ¢4en send us the price. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Hair Fewelry, etc., FR . 


Paris Fashion Company, 196 State St., Chicago 























Pears 


Pears’ soap is nothing but 
soap. 

Pure soap is as gentle as oil 
to the living skin. 

Pears’ is the purest and best 
toilet soap in all the world. 


Sold all over the world. 






















A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 

Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©@., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Who Were Your Ancestors ? 


To know one’s ancestors is to know one’s 
self. Cope’s Ancestral Chart ($1.00, post- 
paid) is for making family records. Aim 
Publishing Company, 709 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia. 
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Spot that Hurts 








Bailey’s 
Good ‘Trade- Mark 


and Patented. 
Samaritan 
Hot-Water Bottle 


Here is a Bottle full of comfort ; it will give real com- 
fort, and is sure to be appreciated. It is soft asa pillow 
and soothes and relieves. Fits the body and stays in 
position. Largest heating surface of any hot-water bottle 
made. A moist cloth placed in the disk-holluw steams 
the face in Neuralgia, Earache or Toothache. Ends but- 
ton together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 

5-inch diameter (face size), $1.00 
8-inch diameter (i quart), 1.25 
10-inch diameter (2 quarts), 1.50 
11-inch diameter (8 quarts), 1.75 
Every One Guarantied. All Dealers. Senton 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














Again 
and again, 
for many years, 
under all conditions, 
by countless users, the 


Remington 
Typewriter 











has been tried and 

tested, and its 
superior merits 
proved. 


Wyckoff, Seamans 
and Benedict 
New York 
















HES BEEN THROUGH THE MILL 


ROBERT FITZSIMMONS’ 


NEW BOOK ON 
Physical Culture and Self-Defense 
The following are a few of the 
subjects treated : 
A new system of 
- &Y daily exercise; 
S24 Advice to parents 
= for the health of 
their children ; 
How to reduce 
weight; Lessons in boxing 
and simple rules for self- 
defense, which any one can 
learn. 40 full-page illustra- 
In cloth, $1.50 net. 
all book-stores. Or by 
mail postpaid $1.63. 
A prospectus of the work 
sent Sree. 
Drexel Biddle, Publisher, Phila., Pa. 























“ The Best and Most for the money.” 
None Better— Price $60.00 — Few as Good. 
THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 
Hartford, Ct. 








4. for 10 cents 


We will send, to any one, four handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, all 
different. Also our new one hundred page 
catalogue of Fan Work Novelties and 
paar All for ten cents. 


8. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Seenbaaee New York Dept. 10 





the Deadhead 


By George H. Heafford 


Lately General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 


UCH comment and some adverse criti- 
M cism have been created by the action 
of Eastern trunk lines in abolishing 

free passes on railway trains. 

It is not necessary to delve into ancient his- 
tory to ascertain how or why the practice of 
issuing free transportation to Tom, Dick and 
Harry has become a tax upon railway reve- 
nues, but certain it is that, if the incubus 
can be wholly or even partially removed, the 

cash receipts from passenger transportation 
will materially increase the companies’ reve- 
nues. With a few exceptions, the income 
from the sale of passage tickets does not 
much exceed the operating expenses, and the 
railway companies, as a rule, look to other 
sources for profits from which to pay interest 
on bonds and dividends on stock. It is fair 
to assume that the total abolition of the free 
pass system — with its more or less corrupting 
influences— would add at least ten per cent. 
to the passenger earnings of every railway in 
the United States. 

Theoretically, a pass is issued as a compli- 
ment or courtesy. Practically, it is an ille- 
gitimate (in some respects unlawful) bid for 
business or influence. 


officials from the mayor to aldermen, expect, 
and frequently demand, annual passes. Even 
the policeman has a “‘ 
tem. The prominent shipper— any shipper 
s ‘prominent ’’ who controls a carload con- 
signment of live stock, grain, coal, lumber, 


self, and also expects the courtesy of an occa- 
sional ‘‘ deadhead ”’ ticket for his wife and 
children. The employee of each railway com- 
pany, no matter how well or how ill paid, 
feels a traditional right to demand a pass for 
himself and his family even to the kinship of 
“his sisters, his cousins and his aunts.’’ 

The thought has often occurred to me that 
an employee of a wholesale grocer might, with 


his weekly salary, he should be provided with 
a box of soap or a barrel of sugar every 
Saturday night. 

There is another feature of the pass sys- 
tem which is nonsensical if not objectionable 
from any viewpoint. Thousands of traveling 
agents and traffic solicitors, and many high- 
priced officials— some with private cars and 
some without—are furnished each year with 
annual passes over a majority of the railway 
lines in this country. 

These pass holders are supposed to travel 
| on business for the railway companies iney 

represent, and the theory upon which such 
| ‘exchange annuals” are issued is reciprocal 
| courtesy. 
| 
| 





Ifa railway man travels on business for his 
employer —the railway company —he should 
buy a ticket or pay his fare and include the 
| item in his expense account, just as he is re- 
quired to itemize his hotel bill. 
expenditures would be approximately equal- 
ized between the roads, and frequent abuse 
of the pass privilege would be done away. 

While I have given a partial list of the 
beneficiaries of the free pass system, I must 
not forget to mention that the politicians of 
all parties, dominant or otherwise, are possi- 
bly the greatest leeches upon railway com- 
panies. From the candidate for the highest 
office in the State to that for the most ignoble, 
during the period antedating an election, 
come the most prolific demands for ‘‘ dead- 
head ’’ transportation, and in the past thou- 
sands upon thousands of cardboard tickets 
have been placed where they would, presu- 
mably, do the most good for all concerned. 
Should the ‘‘ community of interest’’ idea 
among the railways prevail in the land, this 
perquisite of the perennial office-seeker and 
politician will be relegated to obscurity. 

Whether all of the classes of persons (and 
there are some others) referred to. in this 
communication can be ‘‘ turned down cold ”’ 
at one fell swoop, or whether it is more 
desirable gradually to eliminate them from 
the list of desirables or preferences, is not for 
me to say. 

The present is an opportune time, in my 
opinion, to sow the seed of reformation. If 
the harvest turns out only a partial crop this 
year there is no good reason to doubt that, 
with more seed sown and with better cultiva- 
tion, next season’s crop result may be emi- 
nently satisfactory. 
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| The Railroad and 
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The jurists, the legis- | 
lators, the State and county officers, the city | 


pull’’ at the pass sys- | 


or other merchandise—does nut hesitate to | 
apply for either a season or trip pass for him- | 


equal propriety, demand that, in addition to | 


In the end | 
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A SMITH & WESSON 


— REVOLVER 





What About Your Family 
in Case of Death? 


Many helpless women and 
children suffer untold hardship 
because the bread-winner died 
without Life Insurance. 


The Life Policies of 


The Travelers will forestall this 
hardship and afford insurance 
without speculative profits or 
estimated dividends. The net 
cost of Travelers Policies is 
known and all results guaran- 
teed. The difference between 
the lower costin The Travelers 
and the higher cost in a mutual 
and dividend-paying company 
remains in your own pocket as 
a dividend in advance. 


The Accident Policies 


of The Travelers guarantee a 
weekly income in case of dis- 
ability, and large amounts for 
loss of legs, arms, hands, feet or 
eyes. If death ensues a stated 
sum is paid. 

Let us send you some inter- 
esting matter bearing on the 
superior advantages of The 
Travelers Policies. ranch 




































Offices in nearly every city. 
The Travelers 
Insurance Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
(Founded 1863) 








Catalogue of Latest Models 
for a Stamp. 
SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
































































One Dollar is all 


A Single Dollar (if you act at once) is all it will 
cost you to secure possession of RIDPATH’S 
History of the World. A great big set of 9 
Royal Octavo volumes with 4000 illustrations, 
and many maps and color plates. The rest you 
pay in monthly payments of $2.00 each. 









that’s as interesting as a story-book and almost as reliable as the 
law of gravitation— send for the free prospectus and specimen- 
page book to-day, using the coupon below. 

We’ve a pamphlet, prepared by the publishers of the history, 
which tells just what the work is, how it came to be written 
and the sort of readers it aims to entertain and interest. 
This pamphlet also contains specimens of the illustrations 
and text pages, and if you’re interested, and mail us the 
coupon, we’ll send it to you free of cost. 

Reading that pamphlet will settle in your mind, 
once for all, whether you need the history or 
not; and you'd best settle it NOW, for there’ll 
be no more sets at HALF PRICE after 
the few that we have left are disposed of. 






I you’d like to own the best World’s History in existence —a history 


























Without 
cost to me. 
please send 






to Caaeens below 
the RIDPATH 
Sample-pag¢-and-il- 
lustration book which 

contains specimens of 
the Race Charts, Chrono- 
logical Charts, Colored 
Race-Type Plates, Engrav- 
ings, Photo-Eagravings, Tint- 
Color-Plates, Text-Pages, 
1 am interested in your half- 
price sale of Ridpath's History of 

the World, and would like such ma- 
terial and information as you can send 
to assist me in finding out just what the 
history is and whether or not it will suit 
e to join the Half-Price Club and get it 
on the little-payment plan. 
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NABISCO 


Suga, 
Waters. 


many 
Lavon 


National Biscuit 
Company. 














The“BEST” Light 


Superior to Electricity and costs 
less than Kerosene Oil. ‘The won- 
der of the age! Each Lamp a 
Miniature Gas Works. SELL AT 
«SIGHT. 


No Odor! No Smoke! No Dirt! 


Perfectly safe. Over 100 different 


styles for Indoor and Outdoor 


use. Agents coin money. Write 
at once. 
The Best Light Co. 
5-25 East 5th St. 





We Carpet Your Floor for $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


sides, and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 

clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 

carpets. Sent prepaid to any point east of the 
ky M i e funded if not 

satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue showing 

rugs in actual colors sent free. 

SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, 48 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No householder can afford to pass this offer 


$192 
STAFFORD'S 4 


own make. Sent 
















long, 30 in. wide, 

arter-sawed oak 
Tent, golden oak 
throughout, letter 
files, blank draw- 
ers, document file, 
pigeonhole boxes, 2 
extension slides, 
letter holders and 
¢@ Ops. Large,com- 
piéte, attractive and = 
convenient. 

Desks $8 and ap. Can furnish your Office or Home throughout 
at FACTORY PRICES. Send for No. 98, Office Furniture. 

Catalogues — Factory Prices. No. 94, House Furniture. 
E. H. STAFFORD & BRO., 18-20 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
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side of the leaf. 
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Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both | 
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Why the Major 
Married 
By William J. Lampton 


day less than fifty years had passed 

over his head. But they had passed 
so high over it that they never touched him 
and the Major showed no signs of the flight of 
time. For at least fifteen years nobody had 
given him a birthday present, but this was not 
because he was friendless or unpopular, but 
because nobody knew where to look in the 
calendar for the date of his birthday, and the 
Major would not tell. It had even been inti- 
mated that he had prevaricated to the census 
taker. 

If the Major’s age had been a matter of 
question in Chesterton, why he had never 
married was the unsolved problem of the 
town, and it was always the standing enigma 
at the meetings of the Chesterton Conundrum 
Club, of which organization the Major was 
not a member. Answers, numerous enough 
to have satisfied any conundrum ever pro- 
pounded, had been given to it, but all seemed 
to lack the satisfaction that a properly 
answered conundrum always affords. If the 
Major was asked, as he frequently was by 
women of kindly instincts who hate to see a 
bachelor wasted, he merely laughed cheerily 
and said no woman of his acquaintance 
seemed to want him around the house as a 
permanent fixture, although he did very 
nicely as a boarder, being prompt pay and no 
faultfinder. 

The Major had a keen sense of humor; he 
also had money. How much of the latter he 
had no one knew except the assessor, and he 
was not certain, albeit the blanks he furnished 
annually were always filled out. But he 
must have had a great deal; at least, much 
more than he had of a sense of humor, because 
at the time of this chronicle he started a 
newspaper without other financial support 
than hisown. And anybody who knows any- 
thing at all about the newspaper business 
knows this is no joke. 

Evidently the Major had never heard of 
that poet who must have learned in suffering 
what he told in song, who has said: 

**Man’s a vapor, 
Full of woes: 
Starts a paper, 
Up he goes.” 

But the Major was neither a poet nor an 
editor when he began his journalistic career; 
he was a business man, and he hired some- 
body else to look after the local columns of 
his paper while he looked after its spinal 
column, on which the real success of journal- 
ism rests. 

He named his paper the People’s Standard, 
and, believing in the flourish of trumpets, he 
tooted the superiority of the P. S. over all 
competitors on all occasions. In one 
instance, to show his faith in the power of 
printer’s ink, he announced in emphatic pica 
type that for one month he would spend in 
advertising the P. S. all the money received 
from advertisers, and there was a stir in busi- 
ness circles among the enterprising. He did 
exactly as he had agreed to do, for the 


Mes MARR was a bachelor and not a 


| Major’s word was as good as a United States 
| bond, but when he finished paying his bills on 


this reciprocity plan, he apologized to his ad- 
vertising patrons whom he had chided at times 


| for their lack of liberality in supporting their 


home paper, and assured them that he did 
not previously have the proper idea of esti- 
mating the difference between an incoming 
and an outgoing currency. 

““In other words,’’ said the Major in a 
pleasant little postscript, ‘‘ what seems to be 
rather limited when it is coming to me 
assumes voluminous proportions when I am 
giving it up.’’ 

When the Standard had been in existence 
for six months and its first volume was com- 
pleted, the Major inaugurated the second 
volume by a grand display notice on the 
first page, to this effect: 


GOLD! GOLD!! GOLD!!! 
Do You Want It? 
$25 IN GOLD FOR ONE CENT! 
The People’s Standard, With Good Will to 
All and Malice Toward None, Will Pay 

$25 in Gold to Any Subscriber, Man 

or Woman, Who Will Say ona 

Postal Card the Very Best 
Thing That Can Be 


Said About It. 
All Answers to be in Before August roth. 


THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD, 
E. C. Marr, Ed. and Prop. 


Address, 












Uncle Sam 


is making 
Selections 


from the examination papers of appli- 
made the highest 
averages, and giving them choice perma- 
The man 
or woman whose average is highest gets 
Influence and wealth do not 
Nothing counts but ability 
We 


cants, those who 


nent and well-paid positions. 
the place. 


enter into it. 
to answer the questions correctly. 
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can prepare you, as we have hundreds of others who passed with the highest 


averages and received the first appointments. 


Uncle Sam made nearly 


10,000 Civil Service 
Appointments 


of men and women in 1901—an average of nearly thirty for each working day. 
He will doubtless need a greater number for 1902. Examinations will soon be 


held in every State. 
attractive. Let us tell you about it. 


The Civil Service of the Philippines is something new and 


We will prepare you for his examinations, which are not difficult to 
those who are prepared. 
Since 1893 we have been preparing applicants for Civil 











Service positions by mail by the plans we originated. 
Hundreds of our students have been appointed. Do you 
want a government position ? 
we prepare our students, with what success they meet; 
our methods, rates, etc., as well as full particulars about 
all government positions, salaries paid, when and where 
examinations are held, etc. ? 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-42 Second National Bank Building 


Do you want to know how 


If so, address to-day, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





The Essentials 
of Polite 
Correspondence 





Have you ever been in a quandary 
as to the correct form of address and 
salutation in Social, Official and Pro- 
fessional Life ? “The Essentials of Polite = 
Correspondence,” while issued in the interest of < 


MARCUS WARD’S 
“ C Sih Ki ”? 
Writing Paper 


contains much information of value to every cor- 
respondent, with an Introduction and chapter on 
Accepted Forms of Address, by Helen E. ; 
Gavit. It is “The Book for Every Desk.” 
b Send three two-cent stamps for a copy. 


= 























fs SPECIAL OFFER IN U.S.A. $1.00 and 
7 $2.00 Sample Boxes of “Royal Irish Linen” 
3 





sent postpaid on recetpt of price. 
MARCUS WARD COMPANY 
322 Sixth Avenue 







New York 









EB 


Through 


0 the generosity 
of the founders of 


the School, and several 

prominent manufacturers, 

the Trustees are able to offer 
each year a limited number of 


Free Scholarships 


In Electrical, Stationary, Mechan- 
feal, Locomotive, Marine and 
Textile Engineering; Heating, 
Ventilation and Plumbing, and 
Mechanical Drawing. 












The Scholarships for 1902 are now avail- 
able, and applications will be considered 
from the readers of Zhe Saturday Evening 
Post in the order received. Information and 
handbook describing courses, methods, 
etc., on application. 


American School of Correspondence 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 














PERFECTION 


f _ SELF-CLOSING 


"54 TOBACCO POUCH 
D> =} Operates automatically, 


pours easily (see illustration), 

does not bulge the pocket. 

Tobacco cannot spill; simple 
and convenient. Every pipe or cigarette smoker 
should have one. Pipe or paper in one hand— 
pouch in other. Made in tan calf or black kan- 
garoo, 50c, and Seal, 75c; mounted with sterling 
silver, $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 
one. For those desiring “something better" we 
make them with gold and silver monograms or 


name plate—prices on application. Reference, 
Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1802, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


i 
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THE NEW 
NCANDESCENT 


LIGHT 







USES A MIXTURE OF 


85% Air and 15% Gas 


In making the most brilliant illuminant—a clear 
saving of 85 per cent. in your bill. If it doesn't 
stand the test, your money f not sold in your 
town send us 81.00 for one complete— delivered. 
New Catalogue“ G" Free. 
American Incandescent Lamp Company 
55 Park Place, New York 

















30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


onthiscomplete little 60-egg incubator. Three 
walls, safety lamp, a perfect regulating 
HAWKEYE JR. INCUBATOR. Price $7.50. 
Our new catal (oil ——- cover) is now 
ready. Send for booklet and a year's sub- 
scription to leading poultry journal, 10 cents. 
Hawkeye Incubator Co., Box 24, Newton, Ia. 














Spanish America Old and New 


Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tours 
to Mexico and California traverses the land of Monte- 
zuma and the Spanish conquerors. ves New 
York February 11. Round-trip rate, including all 

. For detailed information address 
GEO. W. YD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STAR 


SAFETY 
RAZOR 


NEW MODEL 

“REGISTERED "™ 

. Shaves Clean 
and 

Never Pulis 


Saves time, 


inconvenience and money 


Star Safety Razors made in 1879 are 
still giving the best satisfaction to-day. 
Our new model, if properly handled 
and cared for, will last a lifetime. 


Insist on getting the **3 Stars.’" There is none 
“just as good.’ Single Razors, complete, $2.00. 
Handsome Sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 
Or all leading dealers in high-class goods 
















WE WANT A NAME 


For and will pay 920-00 1c 


This is the only valuable practical improvement 
ever made in a loop garter. ‘he loop is a flexible 
metal clasp that adjusts itself, fits every thickness 
of stocking, so that it holds firmly. Under strain it 
gives a little so that it never Cuts or Tears the Finest 
Hose. This makes the ~ 


Expanding Loop on Men’s Garters 


The best webbing in black, white, 
cardinal, gold, pink or blue, 
25c., but for the next thirty 
days for 15c we will mail 
you a pair and want you 
to compete for our prize, 
full particulars of which 
will be sent you. 
Illustrated circular will 

be sent FREE. 


the ideal fastener. 













CLEVELAND GARTER CU., 474 Woodland Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








A Beautiful Green Lawn }.S* fects 


Wood, Stubbs & Co.’s Evergreen Lawn Grass Seed 


The best s seed offered for Lawns, Parks, Athletic 
Grounds, Cemeteries, Golf Links, etc. Forms a THICK 
VELVETY GREEN TURF in four to six weeks THAT WILL 
Not D1 OUT and can be depended upon under all ordinary 
re Withstands heat as and drought as well as severest 
cold. Highly endorsed by Landscape Gardeners everywhere. 








e will send “ Ever, n Lawn 
Special Offer Grass" tpaid to addresses in the 
U. S. or Canada—Pint, 15c.; Quart, 25c.; 4 Quarts, T5c. 
One quart sows 300 square feet. Our book “Success with 
Lawns" sent with all orders or free to prospective buyers. 

BY EXPRESS OR wer ay » Beoe. paying charges: 

Peck (5 Ibs.) $1.25. Bushel (20 Ibs. Fv ve bushels or 
over, $3.50 per bushel. Sow 60 lbs. 4 yy acre. 





Finest Kentucky Blue Grass, Recleaned Field Grasses, 
“ Dixie Velvet " lawn grass for the South, “ Shady Green ”* 
lawn grass. Write for Seed Catalogue “* B.’ 


WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Seedsmen, Louisville, Ky. 


Do Nt STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. $. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years. I was 
BE. 8. Jonxston. cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
= S. Johnston.” a eo 7 gp to Bishops C. D. Foss and 

. H. Fowler, of M urch ; ohn Wanamaker, Dr. 

















Russell H. Conwell and’ ex-Gov. Robert 3. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write for new 80-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


1083 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder ‘and President, 

who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 
GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“Inside their Shoes.” 


Remove Jar in Baers 5 
Increase 
Make ah. ‘rlting 


Indorsed = 
jen ny 44 open in the heel, felt inon. Don't age 


ALL in., 35c.; 1 in. . per pair. 
chee @ and dep't acm Di Send name, size shoe, height 
desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ 


GILBERT MFG. ©O., 16 Elm Street, i. TR N.Y. 


OUR 1901-1902 Se odabagg ed 
FREE £3 advertising at Wholesale 
20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address. Postage 5 cents. All books carried 
in stock. tages price to everybody. We save you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
266-268 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 

















| scribers. 


Just how many subscribers the P. S. had | 


at the time nobody outside of the business 


office and circulation department knew, but | 


it is a fact that so many postal cards were 
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| 


received in response to this generous offer | 


that they had to be delivered in a wheel- 
barrow, and the carrier on that route— 
Chesterton had six carriers—threatened to 


strike for a horse and wagon or a reduction | 


of labor. 

As was to have been expected, all sorts of 
lovely things were said about the P. S., for 
there are not a few fluent and flattering per- 
sons who will lie for twenty-five dollars, but 
the Major was so pleased that he did not 
question motives or veracity; neither did he 
check up the postals with his list of sub- 
The Major was an enthusiastic 


| journalist. 


He sat up nights absorbing the postal card 
drops of distilled honey with no sign of sur- 
feit, and then he selected one which so 
appealed to his sense of humor that he fairly 
chuckled all over. When he saw that it was 
from a woman he chuckled still more, 
because he had always been taught to believe 
that women have no sense of humor. Beyond 
the address there was only this writing on the 
card: 

‘The very best thing that can be said 


| about it.’ 





He did not comprehend it at first, and read 
it over a time or two in order to grasp its sig- 
nificance, but when he fully realized that his 
instructions had been carried out to the let- 
ter, and that the ten words required were all 
there, he slapped his leg in commendation, 
and chuckled as above stated. 

He was quite well aware that he was going 
to have trouble whichever way he should 
decide who the winner was, and as this was 
a woman, and her answer certainly entitled 
her to first place, technically, gallantry and 
his sense of the humorous warranted him in 
making the award to her, and trusting to 
Providence to deliver him from the results of 
his decision. 

There was a great hue and cry with threats 
of violence when the Standard officially 
announced what were the winning words, but 
the Major was firm, and went out of town 


| until the cyclone of wrath had blown itself to 


calm. When he came back, smiling as of 
yore, and began to joke his constituents, they 





| laughed a little themselves, and told him the | 





lady was not a subscriber to his ‘‘obscure 
sheet,’’ and that he had thrown his money 
to the birds, to use the language of the day. 

‘One bird, a really and truly bird,’’ cor- 
rected the Major, smiling bravely, but he felt 
aggrieved at this duplicity on the part of 
Heaven’s best gift to man, and he chewed 
his mustache fiercely in the sanctified seclu- 
sion of his private office where none dared 
intrude. 

But when the lady called at the office to 
claim her reward, as she had been invited to 
do through the paper, and he saw plainly 
that she was pretty and plump, neither too 
old nor too young, and he learned that she 
was a widow out of her weeds, his feelings 
were appreciably mollified, not to say 


| strangely elated, and he began to think he 


had made a mistake in not offering a half 
interest in his newspaper as the reward. 

‘*Um-er,’’ he mused, after she had gone, 
leaving a faint and delicious fragrance of 
rosemary and rue pervading the office and 
the Major’s throbbing bosom; ‘‘ um-er, I’ll 
have to get that twenty-five back somehow or 
other; dinged if I don’t!’’ Which was the 
Major’s most profane and positive form of 
expression. 

So he married her, and the People’s 
Standard floated proudly in the breeze, and 
everybody applauded the Major’s marriage 
and said the very best thing that could be 
said about it. 

Red 


Our Many Bachelors 


HE last Census showed that there were in 
the whole country 5,427,767 bachelors 
against 3,224,494 spinsters—an excess of 68 
per cent. of bachelors over the unmarried 
women. There was not any State in the 
Union that did not have more bachelors than 
single women, even Massachusetts exhibiting 
a small fractional overplus of unattached 
males of marriageable age. To account for 
this situation of affairs it was explained that, 
the mass of the population of each State being 
paired off by marriage evenly as between 
the sexes, only a relatively small fraction of 
single persons old enough to marry was left 
over. In most States the male part of this 
fraction was much in excess of the female 
part. And it must also be remembered that 
women marry much younger than men. 








LEARN 


TO WRITE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Not Only a Help in Your Present Position, 
But Helps You to a Better Position 


Five years ago the first School of Advertising in the world 
was founded by Edward T. Page and Samuel A. Davis. 
During this time they have placed scores of graduates in 
remunerative positions and taught hundreds of business men 





the correct methods of advertising. Is it not reasonable to 
believe that this vast experience can be of great value to you? 
Can you appreciate how much good this five years of practical, 
successful labor means to you? Don’t you believe that you 
are secure in placing yourinstructionintheirhands? Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Page give their personal attention to each and every 
student. You receive the instruction just as your individual 
case requires. No time is lost on a lot of worthless matter. 
This school does not experiment onits students. We know how 
to teach advertisement-writing because we are the originators. 


Taught Thoroughly and Practically by Mail 


Don’t be a desk fiend, a counter slave, or an office machine. Advertisers have their 
own hours, come and go when they please, for in this very freedom, and mingling 
among men, lies their food for thought, their inspiration. It’s your ideas, your brains, 
that are forsale; not your hours. There’s a newer and better, different and brighter 
profession for the college youth, the Bookkeeper, Stenographer, Printer, Newspaper 
Correspondent and Clerk —a profession that admits of less dictation to them than 
any other business. The position is an important one —the rise is rapid —the 
chances are abundant. 

The scholarship is non-forfeitable. This gives to the students ample opportunity to 
progress as the time at their disposal may warrant or their inclination may suggest. 
The work can be accomplished without conflicting with regular occupation or recreation. 

The field is open! The present few are in great demand! They command high 
salaries. There is room for thousands. The country is big. The art is still in its 
infancy. Will you enter it ? 


Recognized by Prominent Business Men 


Pierce Underwood, Advertising Manager Con- 
key’s Home Journal. 
Charles Sumner Pike, Representative The Out- 





S. S. Rogers, Manager News, Chicago. 
H. W. pomnomnery » Manager Tribune, Chicago. 
Chas. T. Knill, Advertising Manager Hearst’s 

American, Chicago. look Magazine. 
J. W. Hunter, Manager Journal, Tease. W. B. Prescott, Advertising Manager Young 

. Jones, Publisher C hronicle, Chic. People’s Weekly. 

William Henry, Manager Herald, Duluth, Minn. W. H. Ullrich, Representative Ainslee’s Maga- 
Miss Kate Griswold, Editor Profitable ‘Adver- zine. 

tising, Boston, Mass. A. H. Andrews, A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago. 
Willis M. Haw kins, Editor “ Brains,” New York. E. T. Cushing, Dearborn Foundry Co., Chicago. 
Howard P. Ruggles, Western Representative L. D. Schoenburg, Proprietor, the May Co., Cleve- 

Cosmopolitan Magazine. land, Ohio. 
F.E.M.Cole, Representative McClure’s Magazine. J. O. Anderson, A. N. Kellogg & Co., Chicago. 
er = Seeeeatt. Western Representative Mun- M. S. Burrows, “Great Eastern,” Duluth, Mina. 

Magazine. I. Woolf, Woolf’s Clothing Co., Chicago. 

Horatio R. Reed, Representative Review of Re- Merritt W. Pinckney, Attorney, Chicago. 

views Magazine. J. M. Grady, The May Shoe and Clothing Co., 
W.J. Kennedy, Representative Ladies’ World. lh: Colo. 
Lynn Abbott, Manager “ Success.” . Taylor, Advertising Manager Schlesinger 
John D. Ross, Representative I rity! Monthly & Mayer, Chicago. 

E, C, Thurnau, Cianager Bankers’ Review. 


Write at once for eighty-eight pages of information and proofs free 


There isn’t an employer in the country to-day who doesn’t appreciate and place a 
value on the services of the employee who knows something about advertising. He is 
the last man in his employ whom he would let go. What is this permanency worth to 
you? There is not a merchant in the country who isn’t looking for a man with good, 
practical business ideas. It gives you a five years’ lead over any one around. 


PAGE=DAVIS COMPANY 


Suite 18, 167 Adams St., Chicago 


EARN 
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fe and the very most that 


can be put in an air-tight can 

and sold for fifty cents. One 

pound five ounces of the 
* ¢ celebrated 


; = Blanke’s 


Faust Blend 


Coffee 


If your grocer does not have it, write us, and 
send 60 cents in stamps, and we will send you a 
can by mail. 

+ Just received 3000 packs 
Playing Cards —the finest ever made— 
they retail at 75 cents. Send us 30 cents in stamps 
and we will mail you a pack. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 


St. Lauis 











If your grocer does not handle these ‘oods, bm 
us a postal card to 64 Irving Place, se City, 
with his name, and we will send you a free Soskict 
and sample of our delicious Cocoa. 








The Art of Correct 
and Forceful Busi- 
ness Correspondence, 
Practically and Thor- 


Knowledge 
That Brings 
the Dollars See: 


Man and Business Instructor in 


The man who can write a business letter is in 
line for a place in the business world. My little 
book teaches all the things you need to know 
about the correct framing of business corre- 
spondence. It is a compendium of such practical 
information 2s is urgently required by all who 
aspire to business success. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of asc. in stamps or silver. 


CHAS. R. WIERS, Box 550, Trenton, N. J. 











GUARANTEES 


LIEBIG 


ERT BST 


BEWARE OF “UST AS GOODS” 


/LLUSTOATING 


TauGcnt By 





iso News; Sketching, Desiguing, et 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Fosonai anodes and 
uiclance. s ed to all. dents enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
_argest and Most Practical School. Inc 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
Write for partieulars 11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 













Rheumatiom, (allouses, Tender or Feet wear IN- 
TERLACED CURLED-HAIR INSO very pair guar- 
anteed ayear. Send 25c. or stamps and size of shoe to 
H. MORITZ, 1502 Brown &., Phila., Pa. Agents Wanted. 














“Tlow to Write a Business Letter” | 
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Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


Cabinet and President MaKer 


General P. A. Collins, Consul-General to 
London under President Cleveland, and re- 
cently elected Mayor of Boston, has certainly 
had a career of the kind to interest the 
American-born as well as the alien citizen of 
the country. Born in Ireland, the son of poor 
parents, he entered this country in poverty 


| and fought his every step upward through 


occupations of many sorts. Finally he 
reached the law, became interested in poli- 
tics, went to Congress, practically nominated 
Cleveland at the famous national convention, 
and was sent to London as a reward. Now 
he is the Mayor of the city which he has 
loved all his life. 

General Collins has often said that in the 
law he has found that there has been hardly 
an incident of his early days but has proved 
of service to him in his profession. An 


instance of this occurred not so very long ago | 
He was | 
appearing before a high court in a case in | 


and is still fresh in many minds. 


which a large amount of upholstering was in 
question. 
The contention of his clients was that the 


| work had been improperly done, and that 


therefore they should not be called upon to 
take the goods. 

The case went along at usual length, with 
no evidences of extraordinary exertion on the 
part of General Collins until the exhibit was 
put in as evidence, when with perfect confi- 
dence he announced that he proposed to make 


| his demonstration and thereon rest.his case. 
| Swinging one of the chairs to the table in 


front of him he began to tear it to pieces till 
the disjointed frame lay naked before him. 
Judge, jury and lawyers were watching him 
with open eyes. Then with all the ease of a 
trained mechanic he began to assemble the 
parts and within half an hour he displayed 
the chair finished and complete as he thought 
it should be. 

The difference was apparent at once, and 
the case was won. When the questioners 
came about him, with inquiries as to how he 
had been able to acquire so thorough a 
knowledge in so short a time as the case 
allowed, he replied that when almost a boy 
he had served his time at the trade. 


An Inland Naval Power 


‘Vermont is becoming a chosen retreat for 
literary men,’’ said Mr. Charles H. Darling, 


| the new Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 





‘Kipling’s sojourn with us turned atten- 
tion toward the north country and now sev- 
eral men celebrated in letters have estab- 
lished themselves in homes in Vermont. 
Near Bennington, where I live, Mr. Winston 
Churchill has built himself a hermitage. 


‘*Vermont,’’ continued Mr. Darling, ‘‘ is 
well represented in the Navy. Admiral 
Dewey, Captain Charles E. Clark and 


Captain George A. Converse are Vermonters, 
and Congressman George Edmund Foss, 
Chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, is also from our State. To breed dis- 
tinguished sea-fighters and legislators skilled 
in naval affairs is a good showing for a State 
without a mile of seacoast.’’ 

For fifteen years Mr. Darling has had the 
unique experience of being simultaneously a 
practicing attorney and a judge of the Superior 
Court. When his own court was not in ses- 
sion he would argue cases in the other courts. 
Frequently it happened that a lawyer who ap- 
peared before him one day would be his legal 
opponent the next. 

In meeting Mr. Darling one is impressed 
by his self-possession. He has achieved 
much, but there is nothing in his manner to 
suggest that he has led the “‘ strenuous life.’’ 

Mr. Darling is an advocate of higher sal- 
aries for public officials. ‘‘ As it is,’’ he 
states, ‘‘a man who is making his way can- 
not afford to accept a Government position.’’ 
He has been amused at a story he heard since 
his arrival in Washington. An Assistant 
Secretary in one of the departments, a wealthy 
man, went house-hunting in Washington im- 
mediately after his appointment. His salary 
is $4500 a year. He secured a house at a 
rental of $4000. On the occasion of his first 
dinner in his new house he appeared to be 
much preoccupied. 

‘What is worrying you, dear?”’ asked his 
wife cheerily. 

** Oh,’’ he replied, ‘‘ I am wondering what 
we shall do with the remaining five hundred 
dollars of my salary.’’ 
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The 


WING 
PIANO 


Save from $100 to $200 


We make the WING PIANO and seil it 
ourselves. It goes direct from our factory 
to your home. We do not employ any 
agents or salesmen. When you buy the 
WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of 
construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small, because we 
sell thousands of pianos yearly. Most 
retail stores sell no more than twelve to 
twenty pianos yearly, and must charge 
from $100 to $200 profit on each. You 
can calculate this yourself. 


It is Easy to Deal With Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety 
of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in 
our catalogue show you these styles in the 
different woods, making it easy for you to 
select. Our correspondence department 
answers any questions you may ask and 
gives all information promptly. You will 
find it more convenient, as well as more 
economical, to buy a piano from us than 
to buy from your local dealer. We sell 
on easy payments, and take old instru- 
ments in exchange. 


The Instrumental Attachment 


imitates perfectly the tones of the mando- 
lin, guitar, harp, zither and banjo. Music 
written for these instruments, with and 
without piano accompaniment, can be 
played just as perfectly by a single player 
on the piano as though rendered by a par- 
lor orchestra. The original instrumental 
attachment has been patented by us and it 
cannot be had in any other piano, although 
there are several imitations of it. 





A Wing style 
2i other styles to select from 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight 


No Money in Advance 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We pay 
freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial 
in your home we take it back entirely at 
our expense. You pay us nothing unless 
you keep the piano. There is absolutely 
no risk or expense to you. 

SPECIAL FEATURES — Built-up wrest - 
plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom 
frame case construction, full length, extra heavy 
metal plate, metal depression-bar, metal key-bed 
support, improved noiseless direct-motion pedal 
action, noiseless twisting hammer shank, im- 
ported wrought-iron tuning-pins, copper-covered 
bass strings, improved practice attachment, full- 
length duet music-desk, instrumental attachment. 


In Thirty-three Years 
Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve 
years against any defect in tone, action, 
workmanship or material. 


A BOOK OF INFORMATION 


about pianos, bound in cloth and contain- 
ing 116 large pages, sent free on request. 
Every one who intends to purchase a 
piano should have it. Write for it to-day. 


WING & SON 


218-226 East 12th Street, New York 
1868 —34th YEAR— 1902 














Your 


Start in Life 


Get a good position and do your work so well that 
your employer will keep his eyes on you. That 
with steady work will make you sure of success. 

Hard? No;easy. Many young men and youn 
women are doing it— though they never dream 
of it. They come to our school. Start in business 
right away—that’s our unique method — enjoy 
every minute of it; and in a few months they 
make their start in the “big world” with a great 
advantage over their fellows. 

Whatever work they choose — are better 
and get ahead faster for having been her 

Stenography and typewriting, bookkeeping, 
banking, business of any sort. Knowledge of 
business helps a good farmer to be a better farmer, 
if he doesn’t want to become a merchant. 


For Men or Women. Send for the book that tells you 
how to get your start in life. 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
1520-22 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

Every detail patented. 

Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 





-* 
JOEALERL 


PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write 











“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Made of golden oak, handsome 
finish. The cheapest, handiest 
and most serviceable meee i 
office furniture made. 

approval for $10, » A. pre: 
ge id east of the Rockies. 

30 days; if not satisfactory, 
return it at our expense and we 
will refund your money. Write 
for ee catalogue of the 
famous Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK Co., -~ anerer~a Ala. 


SHORTHAND HOME STUDY 


Simplest Best 
The Peerless Gregg 
By a novel plan you EARN while you LEARN. 
We assist by loaning Typewriter. Inquire 
MER. STENQO. INST., 195 Canal Street, Chicago 


Made or saved. Print your 
Big Money 














own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, §18. 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 












HOPPER’S CAN OPENER 
Is the Best 


Does Perfect Work. 
Easy to Operate. 
« No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25C, postpaid 
Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 
“Save 20 per cent. of a book-keeper’s time.” 

Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds ot 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P.O. and War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 

Sample Tags Cents. 


CHAS, C, SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
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“YES,” 


replied the salesman, “the 
Hartshorn Shade Roller al- 
ways gives satisfaction—per- 
manent satisfaction, because 
the best materials are used, 
and the rollers are scien- 
tifically constructed. The 
Improv 


Hartshorn 


Shade 
Roller 


REQUIRES NO TACKS 
to attach the shade. It is 
equipped with patent grips 
for holding the shade, and 
saves time, labor and worry.” 
Always insist on getting the 
genuine Hartshorn Shade 
Roller, which has the auto- 
graph signature on label of 


Mbt ti here 


WOOD ROLLERS 
TIN ROLLERS 

















=-the PEA 
economy. 








of getting 












by washin 


Pearline Method 


You're 
killing 





and “Wear” are both avoided 
without rubbing, 
More 
You save health, 
strength; and money when 
you use PEARLINE. Facts 
never disproved. The com- 
mon sense, up-to-date way 


LINE way. 


things cleanis the 





two birds with 
one stone 
when you 








time and t 


Three fast tr 


tion given 
parties. 





No change of cars. 


California 


If you are thinking of going to the 
Coast this Winter and desire fast 


he best of everything 


en route, your ticket should read via 


Chicago and 
North-Western Railway 


ains daily from Chicago. 
Special atten- 
to organizing family 


Write W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, for descriptive 
pamphlets and full particulars. 


LET US SEND 
OUR LEADER BICYCLE 


High Grade, 1902 model, for your 
examination. 
value of the new year, the perfec- 
tion point in bicycle construction. 

Up-to-date in design, size and 
trimmings. Weighs 22 pounds, 
and guaranteed to carry 


It is the wonder 


Rider Weighing 600 Pounds 





Se 


WA 
CIS 


nd for this wheei, examine it 
critically; costs you nothing to 
examine it. If you like it, pay 
Express Agent @9.95 and 
expressage. If you don't like 
it, return it. Write to-day for 
1902 large free Catalogue of 
BICYCLES and SUNDRIES. 


SUTCLIFFE & CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 











LA 


Law School in Chicago). 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest 
Credit given by 
resident school for work done by mail. 
University Extension Law School, Dept. E, 112 Clark St., Chicago 


University methods. 
Write 


Lessons pre- 
pared under the 






























work 






c. 







THis 


giving 


shows the 
principle at 
the back of the 


PRESIDENT 


SUSPENDERS 


The only suspender made on a comfort- 
basis. Look for * President” 
on the buckles. Trimmings can not rust. 
New model now ready for men of heavy 
Sold 
everywhere 50c,, or by mail, postpaid. 


; also small size for boys. 


A. ERGARTON MFG. Coe. 
Bex 281, Shirley, Maas. 














SATURDAY EVENING POST 


PROFESSION 


& 
RIG 1898 BY NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
BLISHED 1893)  WASHINGTON.OF (INCORPORATED), 


Gaught 


By Mail 


Men and women seeking occupation of re- 
finement and culture can find no more attractive 
and fascinating field of work than that pre- 
sented by the profession of Journalism. Its 
possibilities are boundless. Attended with 
success, it not only material profit, 
but opens the avenue to fame and leads to 
prominence in the business, social and politi- 
cal worlds. 

The demand for writers of all classes of 
literature was never so great now, and 
prices paid never so high. A course of ine 
struction by mail from 


bestows 


as 


Ghe School of Journalism 
in the National Correspondence Institute 


covers the entire literary field. 


This course is in direct charge of Mr. Henry Litchfield West, 


formerly managing editor of the Washington Post, aided by a corps of trained Journalists. 
Students in any part of the country can take a thorough and practical course by muail, under 


the direct tutelage of these experts. 


The course commencing with the fundamentals, includes the 


study of words, rhetoric and style, how to commence work as a reporter, interviewing, etc., and 
embraces editorial writing, proof reading, book reviewing, dramatic criticism, essay and short 


story writing. 


Manuscripts Criticised, 


Corrected and Placed 


This is a separate department to which both beginners and experienced writers may send MSS., 
and profit by the expert criticism and advice of those familiar with all branches of the profession, 


and in touch with the publishers and tastes and demands of the public. 


This is a service of 


inestimable value, especially to the beginners, and results in the sale of many a rejected manuscript. 
Thousands of successful students of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Business, Engineer- 


ing, Science and the Languages, who 


have prepared themselves by Spare Time Study for 


positions of prominence and responsibility, prove the efficiency of our system of Instruction by 


Mail. 
full information. 


If you have latent literary talent, let us develop it. 
State clearly in which branch of study you are interested. 


Write for announcement, containing 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE 
19-48 Second National Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 











Successful 


the farm yard. 
guages. 








BEHOLD THE HEN DOTH LAY AN EGG 


Her part of the work is done, then we take care of that egg with the 


Here's something new in catalogues—5 different editions, in 5 different lan- 
English edition sent for 4 cents ; others free. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 548, Des Moines, la., or Box 548, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Write to nearest office. 


Incubators and Brooders *, *,i » 


strong, vigor- 
ous, bread-winning chicken, that will work for a living around 


Covers the poultry question like a blanket. 


You will save time and money. 








those days. 








Ben Franklin’s 
Wit He silenced his critics by 


pointing a meral 
regarding fiour 

An incident showing the remarkable keenness of 
Benjamin Franklin’s wit happened about 1730, while 
publishing the Pennsylvania Gazette. Some of his 
rich patrons had taken offense at the policy of his 
paper, and so Franklin invited them to sup with him 
and talk the matter over. The repast consisted of a 
pitcher of water and two puddings made of flour of 
the entire wheat —“‘sawdust,” as it was called in 
His fastidious friends did not seem to 
relish this fare, which gave him a chance to point his 
moral. *‘ My friends,” said he, “anyone who can 
subsist, as I do, on sawdust pudding and water, 
needs no man's patronage.” 

The story applies equally well to the flour named 
after Ben Franklin — the 


A FINE FLOUR OF THE ENTIRE WHEAT 
made by The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Those who eat it, like Franklin, need no man’s 
patronage, and, in addition, are not likely to need 
any man’s pills or medicines either, because it is a 
food which brings health with it. 

Franklin Mills Flour ‘‘ contains all the wheat that’s 
fit to eat;”’’ in fact, is all nutriment and nothing 
but nutriment. 
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Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
joned way. Seal them by 
new, quick, absolutely sure way 
—by a thin coating of Pure 
Refined Paraffine. Has no 
Is air tight 

proof. Easily 
Useful in a dozen 
other ways about the 
house. Full directions 
with each cake. 


the 


taste or odor. 
and acid 
applied. 


Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


Made by 








We Want a 





In every town in the country to take our Correspondence Course in Business Training. 

We will teach him to think and act for himself. 

lutely Free Scholarship. If you are arnbitious to make yourself a successful business man, 

and can devote one, two or three hours a day to study, answer this advertisement now. 
Catalogue and Full Information on Request. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 1404 Transit Building, New York City 


Young Man 


We will show him how to secure an abso- 











AND 


VICKS 


GARDEN 


FLORAL 


GUIDE i: 


It’s more than a seed catalogue—it’s an illustrated book of information, helpful to every one who 


plants for pleasure, essential to every one who plants for profit. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Box 1509, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


they wish to grow. 


Sent free to those who mention what 








Competent Agents Wanted 
who can earn @25 to 675 a week taking orders for 
« SUN” INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than kerosene, more light than ten 





electric bulbs. Needed in homes, stores, halls, 
churches, Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers’ rulings. Write for terms. Mention 


territory wanted SUN VAPOR LIGHT 
CO, (licensee of the ground pateut for vapor 
lamps), Bex 508, Canton, Ohio. 








From a Shorthand Writer 


Robert Rose, official shorthand re- 
porter of last Democratic National 
Convention, will teach you at Your 
Home the same system of short- 
hand he uses. ‘Tuition fee reason- 
able, and money refunded in case 
of dissatisfaction. Write for par- 


ticulars. ROBERT ROSE 
Suite 12, Metropolitan Bidg., Chicago 


Learn 
The Best 
Shorthand 




















Black and White 


The book for ART STUDENTS which has made 
‘THE SCHOOL OF IILUSTRATION famous in two 
continents, 

Full of pictures by F. Holme and 
hints on how to learn to make maga- 
zine and newspaper illustrations. 

Free on application. 


THE SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
26 E. Van Buren Street 
Chicago 














Escape Ice and Snow 


Pennsylvania Railroad Personally-Conducted Tours 
to Florida afford a delightful sojourn amidst the flow- 
ers and sunshine. Leave New York February 4 and 
18, and March 4. Round-trip rate from New York, 
$50; from Philadelphia, $48. For further informa- 
tion, apply to Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of health and 


Come Here ! rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 





When in search 





| The American 


was the making of Jones’ busi- 
ness. It gave him up-to-date 
letters at a price he could afford. 
Now he has a private office. Why 
not own one yourself? 37,000 
AMERICANS in use. Catalogue 
containing special trial offer and 
sample of work free if you men- 
tion SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT. Be sure you do this betore 
paying a higher price. 


The American Typewriter Co., 264 Broadway, New York City 


Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 


BY MAIL for newspapers, 
magazines, commercial purposes. 
Adapted toall. PRACTICALteach- 
ing, successful students, reason- 
able terms, well-known teachers. 
Write for free catalogue or call. 

N.¥. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 

1512 Broadway, New York 











Learn to 











HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY Every man commits a 
crime against common-sense If he does not wear the uine 
GUYOT SUSPENDERS, They cost LITTLE and are worth a fortune. 


$ 10 Typewriter | 


If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 50 cts. for | 


sample pairto QSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. ¥. City 





Inve YorJAlENr 
Fr Drawing? 
IF SO SEND FOR FREE LESSON 
AND TERMS TO THE 
National Schooi of Caricature 
87 World Building, New York (Dept. A 


LEARN TO DRAW 


By Mail, for Newspapers 
Big money and publicity await 
you in positions when you learn. If 
you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing send us your name 
and address and receive a free 
tesson circular with particulars. 
New York School of Caricature 
World Building, New York 


Rea! Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and i 
will send (FREE) my successful plan, 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 


























Restores to Health 
Strengthens the Heart 


The Best 
Life Insurance 


“Adds not only years to one’s life, but 
life to one’s years’ 





AM TEACHING intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal principles of attaining and 

preserving perfect health. It is not a problematical theory, but a system of physiolog- 
ical exercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. And if you will follow my instruc- 
tions for a few weeks I will promise you such a superb muscular development and such a 
degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you that intelligent direction of muscular 
effort is just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will 
need to digest his food with pepsin, nor assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you 
an appetite, and a strong stomach to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your 
veins with rich blood ; a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; 
a pair of lungs that will purify your blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed it 
should ; a set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental 
energy. I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making your 
daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought to sleep. You will start the day as 
a mental worker must who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise 
you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as that study improves 
the intellect. 

I have devoted years to the study of anatomy, physiology, pathology, histology and 
hygiene ; also to the effect and influence of physiological exercise upon the nervous system 
and the process of digestion and assimilation. This‘scientific and thorough study which I 
have made of the physiological effect of exercise, such as the physical and chemical changes 

which take place in the blood and every cell and tissue of the 
body, has never been undertaken by any other instructor or 
scientist. This knowledge combined with vast experience 
enables me to adapt my instructions successfully to all 
conditions of health, and to all ages of either sex. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a 
few minutes’ time in your own room just before re- 
tiring, and it is the only one which does not over- 
tax the heart. 


I shall be pleased to send you free valuable infor- 
mation and detailed outline of my system, its prin- 
ciples and effects, together with testimonial letters 
from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
460 Western Book Bldg., Chicago, Il. 








An appreciative testimonial from 
the Contracting Freight Agent of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 22, 1899. 
Mr. Acots P. Swosopa, Chiczgo, Ill. 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda: Although it is less than 
two months since 7 first commenced work at your 
system of physiological exercise I am most thor- 
oughly convinced that your system is a decided suc- 
cess. A comparative statement of my measure- 
ments will show you what I have accomplished in 
the short period of less than two months. 


MEASUREMENTS 


At beginning. 
Chest normal........33 
“ contracted....: 
expanded.... 


Height 


In addition to this large increased muscular develop- 
ment my general health is decidedly improved. 
Thanking you for what you have done for me and 
with best wishes for your continued success, I am, 
very sincerely, 

T. O. JENNINGS, Contg. Fgt. Agt. 


From a Prominent Attorney 


HOPKINSVILLE, KyY., Oct. 5th, 1901 

Alois P. Swoboda, Chicayo, Ill.— My Dear Sir: Allow me to 
thank you for your kindness for the past two mouths and for 
your instructions, which have been to me one of the richest 
blessings that I have ever received. At the time of beginning 
your exercises I was simply a nervous wreck — was constipated 
and suffered intensely with indigestion, was easily overtaxed 
when attempting work of any kind and seemed almost impos 
sible to recuperate without leaving off for months all mental 
and physical labor, but thanks to you, I was enabled without 
medicine of any description (something I had not done for over 
two years) to keep up with my work and at the same time in- 
crease my weight and general health until now—only two 
months — I feel like anew man; am healthy, strong and tireless. 
Now, I do not know how to be tired, as the exercise you give 
seems to rest me instead of tiring —it acts like a stimulant toa 
tired body. It does mea great deal of good to say that I have 
forgotten the taste of ** pepsin " and such other medicines for a 
weak stomach or digestive organs, and that / eat anything / 
want. I can heartily recommend your system of exercise to 
anyone that <lesires a good physical condition —a condition 
that when the mind is tired and needs the night's rest, rest- 
ful sleep will be his reward. I will take pleasure in answering 
any correspondence that will in anywise help you along the 
road to success and some unfortunate to the road of health. 
Wishing you merited success, I am, very truly yours, 


(Signed) C.O. PROWSE, Attorney at Law 




















